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t'ducation. 


WIIKX  asked  to  address  an  audi¬ 
ence  recently  prat  lu  red  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Four  Hundredth  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  Hihle,  perturhinp; 
doubts  arose.  The  snhjeet  was  the  Art 
inspired  by  that  prreat  lMK)k,  and  fhonprh 
familiar  with  the  w’ork  in  question  the 
realization  that  I  had  never  really 
‘studied’  the  source  of  its  creators  in¬ 
spiration  came  as  a  decided  shock. 
To  e.xtennate  this  lack  of  Bible  schol¬ 
arship  it  is  possible  to  point  to  authen¬ 
tic  artists  who  have  not  even  read  it, 
or  who  have  shown  no  interest  in  its 
contents,  outside  the  Song  of  Solomon 
or  the  Salome  incident. 

Upon  reflection  however  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  something  Imth 
more  and  less  than  the  specialized 
values  of  the  scholar  is  required  for 
an  appreciation  of  the  Pictorial  Bible, 
which,  if  we  include  that  motivated 
by  the  Codex  ami  the  Vulgate,  began 
in  the  Catacombs,  wrote  its  noblest 
rhetoric  across  the  fabrics  of  the  great 
cathedrals,  and  8ul>aided  to  the  easel- 
pictures  finished,  and  empty,  prose. 

Those  who  retain  a  little  sediment 
of  the  Truth  which  everv  art-teacher 


acquires,  in  those  clairvoyant  days 
when  they  too  imagined  they  w’cre 
artists,  need  only  seeing  eyes  to  read 
the  contributions  of  the  pictorial  inter- 
])reters  of  the  Bible,  It  is  a  book 
magnificently  w’ritten  in  carved  and 
painted  masterpieces,  but  a  book  to 
which  it  w’onld  seem  the  Tw’entieth 
Century  is  adding  Finis.  The  Bible 
is  still  read  as  literature,  as  history, 
or  as  a  mine  of  fascinating  subject 
matter,  but  if  epic  quality  is  sought, 
its  plastic  inspiration  now  seems  negli¬ 
gible,  for  in  recent  years  w’e  have  seen 
produced  few’  works  of  art  that  the 
churches  of  the  age  of  faith  would  have 
cared  to  house.  Works  like  Epstein’s 
‘Christ’  or  Roualt’s  ‘Crucifixion’  may 
arise  from  convictions  that  have  the 
force  of  a  religion,  but  it  is  not  the 
New’  Testament  that  motivated  them — 
unless  it  l)e  the  testament  of  Marx. 

Nevertheless  such  artists  run  true 
to  the  Tradition,  for  down  the  cen¬ 
turies  the  Bible  has  been  like  a  great 
picture,  or  a  rich  tapestry  of  Life, 
from  which  each  one  selected  only 
those  incidents  which  seemed  best  to 
fill  the  needs  of  his  own  situation.  As 
in  looking  at  a  great  picture  we  see  at 
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first  only  that  which  we  bring  to  it 
onrsolves,  so  the  artist  sees  in  Holy 
Writ  only  those  things  which  he  is 
capable  of  seeing,  or  feeling.  Yet,  as 
his  art  is  but  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  spirit  of  his  age  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  works,  each  artist’s  personal 
interpretation  is  also  a  clear  mirror  of 
his  times. 

In  the  great  ages  of  religious  art 
his  creations  show  an  untroubled  re¬ 
flection  of  what  men  held  as  Truth; 
not  yet  had  the  image  been  distorted 
by  the  introspective  mirror-gazing  of 
men  without  convictions.  Those  who 
know  too  much,  see  less  clearly.  It 
takes  faith  to  paint  a  great  picture  or 
carve  a  noble  statue.  It  takes  faith 
even  to  read  their  messages,  and  the 
best  that  we  adults  can  get  from  liible 
art  is  the  wonder  and  delight  we 
brought  to  it  when  young.  As  chil¬ 
dren  we  were  in  some  measure  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  only  with 
recaptured  innocence  can  we  under¬ 
stand  the  masterpieces  deriving  from 
the  Bible’s  inspiration,  for  the  great 
artists  of  the  Bible  Story  were  simple 
souls;  simple  but  inspired.  They  did 
not  read  deeply,  but  they  could  pierce 
through  words  to  discover  the  eternal 
verities,  and  they  saw  in  the  local  and 
particular  events  of  Bible  history  the 
symbols  of  man’s  universal  needs  and 
desires;  his  necessary  disciplines,  and 
no  less  necessary  delights. 

The  day  of  the  greatly  inspired 
Bible  artist  is  past.  They  came  be¬ 
fore  the  “Commentators,”  but  I  think 
they  would  have  felt  that  Paley’s 
“Evidences”  were  a  waste  of  time, 
and  they  w'ould  have  been  capable  of 
accepting  Renan  and  yet  preserving 
their  own  faith.  If  there  are  any 
among  us  today  they  must  share  that 


spirit,  and  know  that  immemorial 
things  —  hunger  and  thirst  and  love 
and  pain  and  death  and  ecstasy  —  can 
still  touch  the  sensitive  soul  in  Boston 
or  Beverly  Hills  as  keenly  and  beauti¬ 
fully  as  they  did  in  Bethlehem — for 
w’ho  can  refuse  to  l)elieve  that  there 
are  less  stmsitive  souls  today  than  yes¬ 
terday — though  they  suffer  somewhat 
less  spectacularly,  on  other  racks  and 
crosses. 

In  these  few  lines  to  touch  upon  the 
masterpieces  of  sacred  art  may  be 
tedious,  and  must  Ix'  unavailing  with¬ 
out  visual  evidence  of  their  lx?auty, 
but  down  the  ages  the  pictorial  and 
plastic  record  goes,  singing  in  form 
and  colour  the  message  that  each  age 
could  understand. 

As  humanity  shed  its  fears  and 
su|K*rstition8  —  not  always  beneficially 
—  the  message  took  on  kinder  tones. 
The  early  church  carved  its  gaunt 
saints  and  sorrow’ful  martyrs,  and 
painted  its  narrow-  but  effective  con¬ 
cept  of  Hell  and  Heaven.  As  a  boy  I 
often  gazed  at  a  damp  and  scaling 
fresco  that  had  frightened  ^lediaeval 
children.  It  was  painted  in  red  and 
black  and  green.  On  one  aide  it  de¬ 
picted  the  flaming  jaw-s  of  a  great 
dragon,  into  w-hicli  red  devils  were 
pitchforking  the  miserable  little  anato¬ 
mies  of  the  Damned;  on  the  other 
side  w’as  a  cloudy  Heaven,  into  which 
the  extremely  gothic  and  hardly  more 
cheerful  Saved  w’ere  being  yanked  by 
very  homely  angels.  I  was  impressed, 
yet  managed  to  maintain  an  equilibri¬ 
um  between  these  two  questionable 
estates. 

But  early  in  the  chapter  the  theme 
changed.  It  softened,  and  at  the  same 
time  assumed  more  grandeur.  Tlie 
fresco  came  to  a  glorious  culmination 
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in  Giotto’s  Bible  tales.  Serene,  noble 
and  humane,  they  mark  the  summit 
of  the  art  the  Bible  has  inspired,  and 
are  so  clearly  painted  that  a  prince  or 
a  peasant  mijrht  understand  them. 

It  was  the  classic  spirit  giving  its 
best  interpretation,  and  balancing  it  is 
the  Gothic  version  with  its  dark  and 
mvstic  power.  Here  we  can  only  flit 
from  name  to  name.  Giotto  is  unicpie, 
a  man  who  painted  greatly,  and  for 
men.  Fra  Angelico  is  less  heroic,  less 
human  —  but  more  of  heaven,  lie 
opens  magic  casements  on  another 
world:  one  created  by  an  ascetic  poet 
who  used  a  brush  instead  of  words. 
In  his  Annunciation  how  delicately 
his  little  angel  alights,  soft  as  a  moth 
with  jew’d  led  wings,  to  kneel  l>efore 
the  tender  Maid  who  feels  the  prenuv 
nition  of  her  grace  —  and  sorrow’.  It 
is  just  such  a  picture  as  St.  Francis 
might  have  painte<l,  had  he  been  an 
artist. 

But  Rea.son  came,  and  the  theme 
changes  again.  The  story  of  the  F'all 
fascinates  an  epoch.  The  Deluge  and 
the  tale  of  Xoah  asserts  its  sway.  But 
the  artists  are  still  under  the  influence 
of  a  mystery  w’o  have  pierced  —  or 
think  we  have.  They  paint  the  story 
of  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  For  more 
than  two  generations  Tobias  dances  on 
eager  feet  across  a  flower-strewn  earth, 
his  little  fish  neatly  suspended  by  a 
string  and  his  little  dog  running  be¬ 
hind  with  a  miraculously  curly  tail. 
That  tail  is  almost  an  indicator  of  the 
artist’s  state  of  grace,  for  as  realism 
informs  its  curve,  some  simple  faith 
sulfides.  But  how  charmingly  their 
angels  lure  on  to  a  heaven  that, 
peopled  by  such  adorable  creations, 
already  seems  to  offer  the  best  of  Ixith 
worlds. 


For  more  and  more  the  artist’s 
world  impinges  on  his  palette.  Ra¬ 
phael’s  Madonnas  are  lovely  indeed, 
but  they  are  Donnas  first.  Dark-eyed, 
smooth-cheeked  and  smiling,  they  see 
no  shadow  of  impending  Cross  and 
Passion,  for  the  Rome  of  Raphael  had 
lio  hankering  for  martyrdom. 

With  Michelangelo  it  is  Genesis 
that  thunders  from  the  Sistine  roof. 
Creation  swings  across  that  mighty 
vault,  and  Go<l  himself  goes  soaring 
through  the  heavens.  A  God  made  in 

ichelangelo’s  owrn  image;  half  Javeh 
and  half  Jove;  implacable,  austere,  in 
sure  command  —  but  not  a  God  in 
front  of  whom  poor  penitents  or  little 
children  might  kneel  w’ithout  a  tremor. 

And  so  the  painted  chapter  reads. 
The  Classic  translation  and  the  Gothic 
interpretation  go  their  different  yet 
converging  w’ays.  The  Flemish  paint¬ 
ers  tell  their  story  w’ith  a  limpid  truth 
that  lacks  the  Italian  grace,  but  their 
honest  craftsmanship  has  in  it  some¬ 
thing  that  transcends  mere  skill.  To¬ 
day  we  can  read  the  message  of  the 
Van  Eycks,  Van  der  Goes,  Dierk 
Bouts,  Breughel  and  many  others  — 
each  W’ith  a  tale  to  tell,  and  the  pow’er 
to  tell  it  that  only  faith  provides.  But 
(»ver  all  this  Gothic  art  glooms  tha: 
amazing  Crucifixion  of  Gruncwald, 
maccabre  and  gruesome,  and  as  terri¬ 
fying  as  the  early  faith  that  used  tor¬ 
ture  to  assist  its  prayers.  It  shows 
the  mediaeval  soul  still  steeped  in  dark 
but  moving  mysteries.  Terror  of  the 
hereafter,  and  ignorance  of  love,  a 
close  acquaintance  w’ith  disease,  cruel¬ 
ty,  and  blind  superstition,  all  pulse  be¬ 
neath  its  sombre  colors  and  its  naked 
forms.  But  the  dark  forces  which 
motivated  its  production  w’ere,  by  the 
utter  sincerity  of  the  artist,  trans- 
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pieces  can  we  expect  to  sprout  from 
Frazer’s  “Golden  Bough”  ?  Yet  Rea¬ 
son  may  have  her  triumphs  as  well  as 
Faith,  Already  our  scientists  admit 
the  presence  not  only  of  the  unknown, 
hut  the  unknow’ahle.  If  that  humility 
d(‘velops  it  may  be  possible  to  prophesy 
a  Renaissance,  but  just  now  that  sedi¬ 
ment  of  Truth,  l)efore  referred  to, 
must  be  sen-ed.  Nevertheless  there 
are  signs  that  Religious  art  is  not 
dead,  but  only  sleeping.  Eric  Gill 
and  Alfeo  Faggi  are  chiselling  fine 
reliefs  with  what  seems  to  l)e  authen¬ 
tic  passion;  Bonrdelle  has  earv’ed  a 
collossal  Virgin  and  Child  to  look 
down  pitifully  from  the  Vosg(‘s  upon 
Verdun:  Stanley  Spencer  has  mod¬ 
ernized  the  scripture  tales  in  paint  — 
though  only  to  earn  the  contumely  of 
the  man  in  the  street ;  Mestrovich  has 
made  a  noble  sanctuary  in  Serbia  that 
speaks  of  faith  —  these  may  be  the 
swallows  that  make  for  Spring,  or  In¬ 
dian  Slimmer!  I  do  not  know;  but 
truth  compels  the  statement  that  today 
the  Churches  are  so  devoid  of  any 
true  appreciation  for  art  that  their 
decorations  can  Iw  bought  like  mer¬ 
chandise  across  a  counter — and  now¬ 
adays  our  politicians  are  our  prophets. 

But  in  one  sense  our  artists  have 
not  changed.  They  are  still  condi¬ 
tioned  by  their  civilization — which  in 
turn  is  shaped  by  Evervman.  Artists, 
who  after  all,  are  men,  will  continue 
to  get  from  the  Bible  what  their  con¬ 
stitutions  crave,  but  what  they  reach 
for  will  inevitably  reveal  the  ethos  of 
their  age.  As  in  the  past,  the  Bible 
will  lx*  all  things  to  all  men.  If  it  in¬ 
spired  Cimabue’s  divine  ^ladonna, 
that  packed  the  streets  of  Florence,  it 
also  motivated  Tintoretto’s  Suzanna, 
a  theme  still  potent  in  our  greatest  in- 
dustrv. 


muted  into  something  wonderful  that 
lives  in  its  own  right;  and  will  live  on, 
so  long  as  paint  may  last. 

Between  these  two  schools  we  see 
the  French  primitives,  painting  their 
miracles  of  craftsmanship  and  style  to 
give  an  utterly  convincing  record  of 
the  ethos  of  their  age. 

Alw’ays  the  acci'nt  moves  in  time; 
each  passage  in  the  great  chapter  is 
authentic,  and  even  w’hen  least  admir¬ 
able,  is  true.  The  Gothic  and  the 
Classic  versions  merge  when  the  mo<l- 
ern  era  comes  of  age.  Reulx'iis  can 
weld  the  tw'o  rich  passages  together. 
11  is  Holy  Families  are  happy  bour¬ 
geois,  generous,  kindly,  comfortable, 
and  well  fed.  ^lurillo  brings  his 
pretty  peasant  girls  to  pose  as  saints. 
Goya,  with  a  bitter  irony,  uses  cour¬ 
tesans  as  models  for  church  decora¬ 
tions.  Faith  dies,  and  down  the  ages 
the  inspiration  fades  in  precise  ratio 
with  the  rise  of  a  material  civilization. 
The  work  of  William  Blake  flames  up 
like  a  candle  that  expires,  and  shows 
the  night.  It  still  flames  in  spirit, 
but  his  contemporaries  called  him 
mad.  In  the  19th  century,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
painting  a  sentimental  last  protest 
against  the  God  of  the  Machine,  the 
field  of  Bible  art  is  void  of  even  mod¬ 
est  achievement^ — if  spirituality  is  our 
true  criterion. 

Informed  criticism  now*  puts  Dore’s 
illustrations  in  their  right  perspective, 
and  his  heaven  stemmed  more  from 
Drury  Lane  than  Arrarat.  The  carver 
-Tindal  is  seen  to  be  an  excellent,  but 
uninspired,  craftsman  who  carried  on 
a  tradition  that  had  been  moribund 
for  centuries,  for  it  rose  from  Faith, 
and  withered  at  cold  Reason’s  touch. 

What  of  Today?  What  master¬ 
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The  Bible  in  Art  had  been  and  will 
be  like  the  Bible  in  Life.  The  poor 
and  frustrate  man  rejoices  in  the  book 
of  Revelation.  He  sees  the  fire  and 
brimstone  gather  al>out  the  heads  of 
those  who  grind  his  face,  and  waits 
the  day  of  judgment  with  some  relish. 
The  rich  man  toys  with  parts  of  the 
Apocrypha — ami  in  these  days  of  dis¬ 
credited  brain  trusts  the  professor 
turns  with  resignation  to  the  book  of 
Job.  And  so  it  must  continue.  But 
of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  —  the 
artist  will  never  get  from  the  Bible 
the  rigid  dogma,  the  spleen,  or  nar¬ 
rowness  that  some  divines  apparently 
extracted. 

If  faith  returns  our  artists  will 
again  paint  and  carve  so  that  their 


works  shall  sing  like  Blake’s,  for  like 
Blake  they  will  rejoice  in  the  world 
about  them,  and  see  in  the  deserts  and 
the  hills,  the  trees  and  flowers  and 
brooks,  a  heaven  close  at  hand.  Like 
Blake,  they  may  even  see  in  man  not 
a  fallen  but  an  aspiring  angel,  for  it 
was  that  last  authentic  artist  of  the 
Bible  who  sang  about  the  Human 
form,  “Where  mercy,  love  and  pity 
dwell,  there  God  is  dwelling  too.”  His 
ghost,  looking  at  the  headlines  of  a 
Hearst  paper,  might  feel  less  confident, 
but  unless  w’e  recapture  something  of 
his  conviction  there  will  be  no  more 
great  pictures  stemming  from  the 
Bible.  There  may  be  no  more  great 
pictures;  for  the  artist  draws  his  in- 
.<<piration  from  the  passionate  convic¬ 
tions  of  his  fellowmen. 
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THE  SILENT  INFLUENCE  OF  PICTURES 
A  Graduate  Study  in  the  Cincinnati  L^niversity  Class  of 
Mr.  E.  Bruce  Haswell,  the  Sculptor 
Margaret  C.  Lusby 

WOODWARD  HIGH  SCHOOLs  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Work  of  thi»  kind  in  inraluable  to  our  future  programs  <n  art  teaching.  Only  as  tee 
promote  and  extend  such  studies  trill  ire  progress  irith  intelligent  understanding  <n  a 
field  built  upon  human  emotional  reactions. 


IX  December,  1935,  Miss  Margaret 
Clark  and  Mr.  C.  E,  Johnson  of 
the  art  department  of  Woodward 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  presented  a 
Christmas  program  of  six  living  pic¬ 
tures,  or  tableaux  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium  to  some  twenty-three  hundred 
students.  The  pictures  reproduced 
were : — 

Picture  1 — Madonna  of  the  Chair, 
Raphael. 

Picture  2 — Madonna  of  Duca,  Ra¬ 
phael. 

Picture  3 — Holy  Night,  Correggio. 
Picture  4 — Worship  of  the  Wise 
Men,  unknown  modem  artist. 

Picture  5 — Mother,  Whistler. 
Picture  6 — A  Modern  Madonna, 
Welsh. 

A  monk  in  brown-hooded  garb  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  wearing  a 
large  silver  cross  stood  at  one  side  of 
the  stage  on  a  dais  and  read  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pictures  and  artist,  just 
before  the  curtain  was  opened.  The 
monk  had  splendid  emotional  quality 
and  was  very  effective.  His  matt', " 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  pictures,  t)ut 
his  phraseology’  seemed  too  involved 
and  alistract  to  exert  a  direct  effect  on 
the  experiment  which  follows. 

The  school  orchestra  under  ^ilr.  Mer¬ 
rill  Van  Pelt  played  music  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  pictures.  The  music 
gently  floated  to  the  audience  off  and 
on  through  the  whole  program,  and 


seemed  to  waft  a  worshipful  message 
to  the  listeners. 

The  lights  thrown  on  the  living  pic¬ 
tures  were  a  sy’mphony  of  color,  rich 
and  mystic.  The  colors  themselves 
very  bright,  were  thus  greatly  height¬ 
ened  except  in  Picture  5.  The  living 
pictures  were  in  frames  of  appropriate 
shape  and  design,  very  attractive. 

The  spirit  of  the  auditorium  was  in 
keeping  with  the  impressive  spirit  of 
the  presentations.  ^fr.  Arthur  0. 
Jones,  principal  of  Woodward  High 
School,  made  a  few  comments  at  the 
end  which  W’crc  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  adolescent 
audience. 

Note  these  few  final  comments  on 
the  living  pictures  liefore  we  proceed 
with  the  experiment. 

In  Picture  1,  John  was  remarkably 
fine. 

In  Picture  2,  the  Madonna  was 
most  striking  with  her  downcast  eyes. 

In  Picture  3,  the  grouping  was  re¬ 
markably  fine. 

In  Picture  4,  the  rich  gifts  of  the 
Wise  Men  were  prominent. 

In  Picture  5,  posed  by  a  teacher, 
the  likeness  to  the  original  was 
startling;  the  w’hole  effect  a  true  black 
and  white. 

In  Picture  6,  the  Modern  ^fadonna 
bright  and  buoyant,  made  a  joyous 
finale. 
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The  following  day  in  a  recitation 
room  on  a  large  bulletin  board  in  the 
middle  of  the  side  wall,  the  six  pic¬ 
tures  themselves  from  which  the  liv¬ 
ing  pictures  had  posed,  were  displayed 
mounte<l  on  cardlx)ard  about  9  by  14. 
As  each  of  five  history  classes,  ranging 
in  age  from  12  to  18  years  and  of 
huge  variation  in  mental  intelligence 
(grades  7-12  represented),  was  seated, 
it  was  told  to  write  briefly  what  the 
pictures  as  a  whole  or  any  special  ones 
individually  suggested,  or  with  what 
they  were  associated,  e.  g. 

“What  does  the  group  or  any  spe¬ 
cial  picture  remind  you  of  or  make 
you  think  of  ?”  If  the  class  could  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  illustrations  were  given  from  the 
real  snow  scene  framed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  or  from  actual  pictures  on  the 
walls.  But  references  to  the  auditori¬ 
um  were  avoided  and  in  all  classes  but 
one,  a  retarded  class,  successfully 
avoided. 

Pupils  were  told  that  a  mere  de¬ 
scription  of  the  pictures  was  not 
wanted.  Signatures  were  not  required 
in  order  that  expression  might  be 
freer.  As  the  day  was  inclement, 
cold,  snowy  and  holidays  were  near, 
absence  w^as  heavy.  Some  few  papers 
were  not  handed  in.  A  total  of  105 
answered,  80%  boys. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were 


as  follow’s,  tabulated  in  the 

answers. 

Many  papers  represented  a  number  of 
qualities  and  so  there  is  no  balance  of 

percentages : 

Quality  and  Percent  Displayed  in 

A  nswers 

Percent 

1.  .Aesthetic 

29.5 

2.  Consciousness  of  Artist 

8.6 

3.  Christmas  Spirit 

4.  .Atmosphere  Auditorium 

36.1 

Consciousness 

11.4 

o.  Consciousness  of  Clothing  4.7 

6.  Devotion  8.5 

7.  Fact  Statements  64.7 

8.  Interpretation  63.8 

9.  .Attempted  Reproduction  .95 

10.  Memory  or  Previous  Expe¬ 

riences  22.8 

11.  Misstatement  2.05 


What  is  the  significance  of  the  re¬ 
sults  ?  A  high  percentage  of  the  105 
pupils  answering  live  in  drab  sur¬ 
roundings  and  have  little  beauty  in 
their  city  homes.  The  tone  of  the 
answers  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
environment  of  the  pupils.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  the  percentages  in 
detail : — 

Twenty-nine  and  five-tenths  per¬ 
cent  exhibited  an  aesthetic  sense,  using 
such  phrases  as — 

“It  is  a  very  lovely  picture.” 

“The  light  falling  on  the  picture 
comes  from  His  holy  form  and  shines 
out  to  the  whole  world  on  Christmas.” 

“I  like  the  soft  blend  of  colors.” 

“It  (the  picture)  has  the  light  of 
the  Star  in  it.” 

“  .  .  .  bt'autiful  colors  in  the  back¬ 
ground.” 

“  .  .  .  unique  coloring  and  how 
placed  and  how’  the  border  was 
trimmed.” 

The  percentage  that  visualized  the 
artist  himself,  8.5%  suggests  keen  pic¬ 
ture  consciousness.  The  atmosphere 
of  Christmas  redolent  in  36%  of  the 
,  .swers,  seemed  a  sound  argument  for 
silent  picture  influence,  if  these  hun¬ 
gry  adolescent  souls  are  exposed  to 
noble  emotion.  The  atmosphere  of 
Christmas  was  expressed  in  such 
phrases  as: — 

“The  Christmas  spirit  hanging  over 
millions.” 

“The  Christmas  spirit  with  the 
child  as  the  best  of  all  Christmas 
gifts.” 
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“As  He  gave  His  life  we  give  pres¬ 
ents  on  Christmas.” 

“The  look  of  kindness  and  rever¬ 
ence  in  the  picture  makes  us  stop  and 
think  what  Christmas  really  means, 
not  giving  and  receiving  beautiful 
gifts,  but  of  the  birth  of  Christ.” 

“Christmas  spirit;  the  time  for 
celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ  and  to 
give  other  people  such  as  your  parents 
and  friends,  gifts.” 

“  .  .  .  brings  to  my  mind  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  Christmas  and  the  Baby  Jesus.” 

“I  like  the  picture  where  the  Three 
Wise  Men  are  giving  God  gifts,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  first  Christmas.” 

The  auditorium  association  defi¬ 
nitely  mentioned  by  11.5%  was  the 
big  disappointment  of  the  experiment. 
Why  did  so  few  directly  refer  to  the 
auditorium,  while  the  answers  almost 
entirely  were  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  wonderful  auditorium 
presentation  of  the  previous  day.  Per¬ 
haps  the  association  was  so  obvious 
that  direct  mention  seemed  superflu¬ 
ous.  In  one  class  with  a  big  percent¬ 
age  of  aesthetic  quality  only  one  hoy 
mentioned  auditorium.  As  the  answers 
are  carefully  analyzed  this  omission 
seems  less  alarming. 

A  curious  consciousness  of  clothing 
rather  worried  4.5%. 

Devotion  of  a  distinctly  religious 
character  appears  in  8.5%,  in  such 
phrases  as: — 

“  .  .  .  bearing  gifts  of  gold  to  bless 
the  Christ  Child’s  birth.” 

“As  Mary  stood  there  holding  the 
Baby,  the  Three  Kings  bow’ed  giving 
blessings  to  Him,  and  in  turn  the 
Christ  Child  gave  golden  bh'ssings  to 
all  the  world.” 

“And  all  the  shepherds  in  the  near¬ 
by  fields  left  their  flocks  and  came  to 


praise  the  Holy  Child  of  Bethlehem.” 

“The  6th  picture  (Modern  Madon- 
r.a)  reminds  me  of  something  sacred 
and  holy.” 

“  ...  of  Christmas  and  our  Sav¬ 
ior  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  good  He 
was  brought  here  for.” 

“  .  .  .  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
about  which  we  are  to  celebrate  and 
worship.” 

“It  shows  that  the  Christ  Child 
was  holy  by  the  angels  floating  over 
His  head.” 

A  very  high  percent  <>4.7%  clung 
to  facts  obvious  in  the  picture,  e.  g. 
the  manger,  the  gifts  of  the  Wise  ^len, 
the  shepherds,  the  star,  the  Mother 
and  Child. 

The  interpretation  included  cus¬ 
toms,  imagination,  analogies,  family 
relationship,  an  ethical  sense  and  in 
many  cases  appreciation  related  to  the 
aesthetic  and  devotional.  Observe  the 
phrases : 

“The  Child,  the  new  King  of  the 
world.” 

“  .  .  .  makes  you  think  of  your 
smaller  brothers.” 

“This  Mother  (the  Modern  Madon¬ 
na)  is  playing  with  her  baby  who 
seems  to  be  a  healthy,  jolly  baby.” 

“  .  .  .  the  Mother’s  love  for  its 
young  although  it  receives  rich  gifts 
from  great  men.” 

“A  child  the  best  Christmas  Gift.” 

“That  is  why  we  have  such  a  feel¬ 
ing  during  Christmas  and  as  He  gave 
His  life,  we  give  presents.” 

“The  Mother  is  thanking  God  for 
her  Baby  and  what  He  means  to  her.” 

Xote,  the  use  of  such  expressive 
words  as:  overjoyed,  adoring,  happi¬ 
ness,  eontent,  proud,  sad,  pleasantness, 
congratulate,  love  (l>oth  Mother-love 
and  Child-love). 
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The  picture  reproduction  of  one  boy 
was  go<xi  and  possibly  indicated  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  liijrb  and  different 
type. 

Previous  experience  predominated 
in  22.8%  of  the  answers  and  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  high  majority  of  the 
others.  These  included  experiences 
of  pictures,  picture  study,  plays,  sto¬ 
ries,  songs,  and  personal  experiences. 
These  answers  seemed  very  signifi¬ 
cant,  as  they  indicated  a  silent  influ¬ 
ence  of  years,  months,  and  days.  Per¬ 
haps  Superintendent  of  Art,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Vogel,  had  influenced  many  of 
these  answers  in  his  radio  talks  every 
Friday  at  2.4,5  over  WTAV. 

Reassuring  is  the  fact  that  only 
three  pupils  made  wrong  statements 
and  a  fraction  of  a  minority  gave  com¬ 
monplace  answ’ers. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  first  place 
these  questions:  “Do  children  gain 
a  more  desired  character  reaction 
through  a  two  period  a  week  art  class 
or  through  auditorium  experience  of 
this  type  ?  Do  children  gain  more 
through  an  auditory-visual  experience 
of  high  spiritual  type  than  through 
manual  art  expression  in  the  class¬ 
room?  Was  the  program  described 
above  as  rendered  by  Miss  Clark  and 
Mr.  .Tohnson  so  far  ahead  of  the  placid 
flow  of  art  class  activity  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  future  character  reactions  that 
it  justified  the  immense  w'ork  and  fa¬ 
tigue  involved  ? 

After  the  pupils’  answers  have  l)een 
carefully  analyzed,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  an  experience  of  the  type* 
described  several  times  a  year  would 
l»e  reacted  in  character  values  dowm 
through  the  vears. 

The  result  indicated  capacity  for 
high  thinking  if  exposed  to  a  high  ex- 


|)erience.  The  indication  of  a  memory 
of  fine  past  experiences  which  must 
have  been  silently  at  work  in  conduct 
reaction  suggests  boundless  possibili¬ 
ties  of  character  formation  through 
emotional  art  experiences. 

The  spiritual  sense  ojxm  to  the  aes¬ 
thetic  and  capable  of  a  high  interpre¬ 
tative  quality  through  art  experiences 
revealed  as  in  the  answers,  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  plea  for  large,  finely  colored  re¬ 
productions  of  religious  masterpieces 
in  schools  and  Sunday  schools.  These, 
with  dramatic  religious  art  programs 
involving  living  pictures  of  master¬ 
pieces,  accompanied  w’ith  music  and 
poetic  oral  interpretation  are  the  final 
recommendations  of  this  study. 

Appeniux 

Appended  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  a  student’s  paper.  The  student 
({noted  is  years  old.  II is  {)er- 

centile  rank  is  37.  Ancestors  came 
from  Germany  several  generations 
ago.  Ilis  father  is  a  meat  cutter.  The 
family  seems  in  fair  circumstances. 
Although  the  boy  has  a  public  educa¬ 
tion,  he  is  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

His  reply  is  as  follows: — 

luE.\s  OF  Pictures 

“The  five  pictures  remind  us  of  the 
C'hrist  Child  and  his  virgin  mother, 
Mary.  When  we  think  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  we  always  think  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  Sometimes  we  have  the  wrong 
ideas  of  Christmas  and  think  of  it  only 
as  a  time  for  eating,  drinking,  and  merry 
making  instead  of  thinking  of  our  Lord 
and  offering  a  little  prayer  to  him. 

The  plain  {(icture  with  the  old  lady 
always  makes  us  think  of  our  mother 
and  home.  It  makes  us  feel  sad  when 
we  think  of  our  mother  at  home  all 
alone.  It  makes  us  realize  how  much 
we  ought  to  do  for  her  if  we  haven’t 
done  so  before.” 
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Thft  frank  statement  of  an  experienced  artist  and  teacher  in  Enoland  is  of  deep  i%. 
terest  to  all  of  us  in  America  for  it  brings  home  many  conditions  tchich  ire  tcere  apt 
to  think  confined  themsrlrcs  to  our  oirn  problems.  For  obvious  reasons  the  author 

irithholds  the  name. 


Although  it  is  usual  for  infor- 

^  mation  and  opinions  about  Art 
Education,  or  any  subject,  to 
be  given  by  people  holding  important 
positions  in  their  sphere,  having  wide 
contacts  among  others  of  similar  im¬ 
portance,  yet  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
see  British  Art  Education  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  minor  instructor. 

Too  often,  those  highly  placed,  only 
become  acquainted  with  idealistic  ex¬ 
ceptions,  too  often  do  conferences  tal>- 
ulate  only  the  fine  schemes  of  sj)ecial 
show  places. 

It  is  just  chance  that  I  happe  n  to 
have  taught  in  almost  every  type  of 
school,  and  now’,  from  the  seclusion  of 
meditation,  I  view’  with  wonder  the 
doings  or  lack  of  them  of  the  educa¬ 
tionally  mighty. 

From  tiny  village  school  to  the  most 
famous,  right  through  to  our  universi¬ 
ties,  I  find  Art  has  been  and  still  is 
largely  unprovided  for  in  any  special 
way,  and  often  at  best  only  in  a  grudg¬ 
ing,  utterly  inadequate  manner. 

To  start  at  the  top,  the  attitude  of 
our  universities  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  only  two,  and  these  minor  ones, 
have  any  provision  for  Art  within 
their  gates.  At  the  one  at  which  I 
taught,  the  head,  though  an  artist 
knowm  abroad,  a  constant  exhibitor  in 
European  cities  and  a  teacher  of  first 
rank,  ranks  only  as  of  very  minor  im¬ 
portance  on  their  academic  staff,  and 
the  Art  work  has  not  even  the  dignity 
of  a  department  status. 


Of  the  schools,  our  so-called  public 
schools  take  the  first  place.  Really 
they  are  the  most  privately  exclusive 
of  them  all. 

At  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  these  I  deputized  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  as  a  supply  art  master  over  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years.  Pic¬ 
ture  a  dim,  large,  and  very  ancient 
room,  w’cathered,  w’oru,  and  .scarred  by 
generations  of  Ixivs  of  destructive  age, 
myself  w’aiting  lK*hind  its  massive 
locked  door,  with  a  great  key,  w’hile 
outside  top  hats  were  l)eing  jumbled 
in  a  pile  on  the  w’oru  stone  steps  of 
the  corridor. 

In  that  room,  amid  a  conflict  of 
voices,  sometimes  three  divisions,  as 
they  are  called,  w’ere  instructed  at  the 
same  time,  some  Ixiys  being  at  desks 
on  the  floor  level,  some  in  row’s  raised 
above  each  other  and  facing  them; 
seats  were  just  a  kind  of  separate 
.small  upright  bo.x,  apt  to  go  over  re¬ 
soundingly. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  recorded  as 
some  concession  to  Art  that  the  boys’ 
names  were  stamped  in  bold  gold  let¬ 
ters  on  their  drawing  books,  but  with¬ 
out  titles.  I  rememlx‘r  that  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  those  times,  say  thirty  names, 
contained  two  Earls,  three  Lords, 
three  Honorables,  one  Sir,  this  mainly 
owing  to  deaths  during  the  war  among 
the  preceding  generation. 

In  recent  years  special  Art  rooms 
have  been  provided,  but  the  teaching 
conditions  indicated  are  still  typical 
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of  our  ingrained  national  indifference 
to  Art,  from  the  highest  in  the  land 
to  the  lowest. 

Of  other  schools  to  which  I  came, 
the  secondary  schools  rank  next.  Fees 
have  to  be  paid  and  are  often  high, 
but  a  few  scholars  are  admitted  free. 
At  one,  founded  over  800  years  ago. 
Art  rooms  were  originally  provided, 
only  to  be  annexed  for  seience  pur¬ 
poses.  Now,  ordinary  classrooms  have 
to  be  used  where  and  as  they  happen 
to  be  available,  this,  though  many 
thousands  have  recently  l)een  pro¬ 
vided  for  new  swimming  baths,  g^un- 
nasium  and  a  further  science  block. 

At  another  founded  1700  and 
though  rebuilt  only  al)out  25  years 
ago  no  provision  is  made,  and  Art 
work  has  to  be  done  in  the  hall  into 
which  all  other  classrooms  open,  and 
through  w’hich  people,  sometimes 
whole  classes  and  often  small  groups, 
pass  w’hile  work  is  going  on. 

A  bent,  cracked  blackboard  and  an 
easel  tied  up  with  string  and  no  cup¬ 
board  room,  complete  my  equipment. 

The  next  dowm  the  scale  lx*long  to 
those  grades  variously  called  elemen¬ 
tary  or  primary  schools  where  they 
provide  complete  training  until  leav¬ 
ing  age  and  are  free.  Of  these,  the 
central  schools  are  at  the  head.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  similar.  One  I  know  had 
a  special  Art  room  but  it  was  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  other  purposes.  It  was  said 
to  be  too  dark. 

Below  the  central,  rank  the  senior 
and  junior  schools.  At  the  smaller  of 
these  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
chance  if  any  pretense  is  made  to 
teach  draw’ing  at  all,  and  depends  if 
there  is  anyone  on  the  staff  who  w’ill 

try- 


At  one  recently-built  senior  school 
I  go  to,  a  so-called  Art  room  is  in  no 
way  different  to  the  ordinary  form 
rooms,  for  which  purpose  it  is  also 
used,  being  filled  with  heavy  desks 
containing  all  the  books  for  ordinary 
work.  The  long  slate  blackboard  is  a 
mass  of  blemishes  that  destroy  any 
composition  put  on  it.  Everything  I 
need  for  use  for  my  evening  institute 
work  I  have  to  provide  and  bring  in 
my  car. 

The  evening  institutes  are  classes 
for  people  in  employment  and  are 
held,  where  they  can  be  kept  going,  in 
school  buildings,  but  art  instruction  in 
connection  wuth  them  is  rare,  and  I 
have  had  to  squash  fully  growm  and 
sometimes  fat  people  into  desks  for 
infants. 

There  are  thousands  of  large  and 
small  schools  run  entirely  by  private 
people.  Anyone  can  start  one.  I 
have  been  taught  in,  or  have  taught  at, 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  more  expensive 
of  such  schools,  without  meeting  any 
special  accommodation  for  art  work 
whatever. 

There  is,  however,  one  unexpected 
feature  of  our  facilities  for  art  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  existence  throughout  the 
country  of  numerous  small  art  schools 
and  classes  that  open  a  few  times  a 
week.  They  are  often  in  quite  small 
towms  of  say  14,000  and  less,  and  are 
mainly  the  forlorn  survivals,  in  dingy 
buildings,  of  the  wave  of  florid  art  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  swept  England  after 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Here 
you  will  find  the  wooden  models  and 
plaster  casts  of  a  bygone  type  of  in¬ 
struction. 

As  principal  of  one  of  these  I  really 
failed  to  find  it  to  be  within  the  mem- 
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means  just  taking  a  few  selected  pu¬ 
pils,  but  of  grip  of  a  class  of  30  to  40 
there  is  little  real  practice,  or  of  that 
real  difficulty,  the  smooth  controlling 
of  materials,  water,  paints,  pots, 
brushes,  pencils,  rubbers,  wet  work, 
and  much  more  than  all  of  this,  if  it 
is  handwork  being  dealt  with.  What 
disastrous  things  the  difficulties  of  ma¬ 
terial  management  can  do  with  fine 
theories,  especially  where  there  is  no 
sj)ecial  accommodation.  Then,  add 
just  one  or  two  wilfully  annoying 
children.  Yes,  we  earn  our  money! 

Our  Xational  Society  of  Art  blas¬ 
ters  provides  an  e.xami nation  in  art 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  and 
this  includes  theory,  but  it  has  no 
official  recognition. 

His  bfajesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools 
are  autocrats  answerable  only  to  the 
Crown,  but  of  these  for  junior,  senior, 
central  schools  and  evening  institutes 
no  specialist  art  inspectors  exist,  and 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  have 
had  not  even  a  small  training  in  Art, 
it  being  nothing  that  would  help  to¬ 
wards  degrees,  and  such  influence  as 
they  exert  on  the  subject,  however 
well  intended,  is  probably  lacking  in 
real  direction. 

For  Art  and  secondary  schools, 
there  are  a  few  specialist  inspectors. 
The  former  may  be  visited  once  a 
year,  the  latter  once  in  six  or  seven 
years. 

Xow  for  the  strangest  part  of  all, 
that  which  is  taught. 

First,  I  have  yet  to  find  a  school 
time-table  or  report  form  on  which 
the  word  Art  is  used.  The  word  used 
is  Drawing.  T  really  think  that  the 
authorities  imagine  that  all  one  has 
to  do  is  to  fix  up  a  copy,  say,  “Draw 


that,”  and  take  one’s  salary  for  the 
softest,  least  important  job  in  the 
whole  world,  whereas  our  responsibil¬ 
ity  should  bo  to  create  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  l)eauty,  a  respect  for  it,  to  show 
how  it  may  be  allied  with  all  that 
makes  up  the  life  of  the  people,  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  life. 
This  means  talks,  means  that  special 
standard  books  should  be  written  and 
1)0  available,  large  illustrations  of  a 
great  number  of  everyday  things,  a 
small  collection  of  examples  of  these 
things  themselves,  frequent  written 
work,  a  broad  review’  of  the  styles  of 
other  ages  and  lands,  their  causes  and 
changes. 

Even  the  youngest  can  l)ecome  in¬ 
terested  providing  their  urge  to  do 
things  themselves  is  not  hindered. 
You  have  a  carefully  planned  little 
talk,  have  hardly  started,  you  perhaps 
sense  a  wave  of  interest,  an  urge  to 
try  that  bit  themselves,  scrap  your 
planned  intention,  let  them  have  their 
heads,  to  w’ork  to  a  syllabus  is  to  start 
dead. 

In  my  experience  the  type  of  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  previous  paragraphs  is 
unheard  of.  The  mere  suggestion  that 
the  children  should  do  written  work 
with  me  has  been  frowned  on.  “Oh, 
but  their  English!  their  spelling!  their 
writing!”  I  find  that  I  am  consid¬ 
ered  to  l)e  going  outside  my  sphere. 
Frankly,  I  care  nothing  for  these 
things  if  I  can  get  a  free  expression 
of  what  the  boys  and  girls  are  actually 
thinking  as  the  result  of  my  efforts.  I 
give  this  lead  on  the  board,  “I  like,” 
“I  don’t  like”  (give  reason  if  you 
can),  “What  is,  ‘I  don’t  understand 
why’  ?”  Then  I  give  them  a  few  easy 
examples  of  replies,  distribute,  pur- 
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aim  of  college  instruction  in  the  fine  arts 

William  Sexer  Ri  sk,  Pu.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 
WELI.S  COLLEGF:.  aurora.  YORK 

Art  education  in  higher  institutiong  of  learning  obviously  differs  tcith  the  objectives 
of  the  courses.  This  brief  but  clearly  stated  aim  is  of  unusual  interest  and  presents 
a  new  and  important  value  to  the  many  contributions  of  art  edueation. 


The  appropriate  aims  of  college 
instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts  are 
worthy  of  consideration  even  if 
difficult  of  definition.  Perhaps  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  presenting  the  matter  is 
to  consider  what  a  student  who  has 
specialized  in  the  field  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  have  achieved  at 
graduation  and  by  wdiat  avenues  the 
ends  may  be  reached. 

There  are  a  few  preliminary  gen¬ 
eralizations  which  experience  has 
taught  me  and  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  time-savers  if  taken  into  account. 
One  is  the  difference  in  mental  ma¬ 
turity  between  the  under  classmen  and 
the  upperclassmen.  The  former  ac¬ 
quire  facts  with  ease,  but  are  often 
confused  by  al>at  r  act  ions ;  the  latter 
understand  the  general  statement,  and 
are  often  annoyed,  perhaps  confused, 
by  facts.  Insofar  as  the  material  to 
bo  mastered  can  be  arranged  wdth  this 
variation  in  mind  there  are  likely  to 
be  less  disasters.  Again,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  the  ways 
Iwvs  and  girls  react  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  art,  ^vhether  the  difference 
is  to  be  attributed  to  environmental 
influences,  postgraduate  objectives,  or 
to  inherent  variations.  The  boy  wdll 
take  a  back  seat  in  a  lecture-room  or 
studio;  he  will  adopt  the  attitude  of 
one  waiting  to  lie  convinced,  and  he 
will  respond  only  as  he  understands. 
The  girl  is  likely  to  be  immediately 
responsive,  to  understand  more  quick¬ 


ly,  and,  unfortunately,  on  occasion  to 
prove  superficial  in  her  attainments. 
The  attitude  of  the  boy  stimulates; 
the  attitude  of  the  girl  encourages. 
Insofar  as  these  two  points  of  view  are 
kept  in  mind  the  appropriate  empha¬ 
sis  can  1)0  placed  now  here  and  now 
there.  Finally,  there  is  the  difference 
to  be  recognized  between  the  scientific 
and  the  humanistic  mind,  not  always 
analogous  to  the  masculine  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  feminine  mentality. 
For  example,  one  student  will  be  bril¬ 
liant  in  mathematics  and  spend  a  year 
trying  to  find  out  what  aesthetic  val¬ 
ues  mean ;  another  will  be  immediately 
aware  of  plastic  relations,  but  will 
merely  memorize  his  Euclid.  To 
bridge  this  distance  and  to  supply 
analysis  to  the  scientific  mind  is  as 
difficult  and  as  w’orthw'hile  for  the  art 
instructor  as  for  the  mathematician  to 
present  his  subject  wdth  synthetic  ap¬ 
preciation.  In  either  case  a  real 
teacher  is  needed.  Fortunately,  some 
students  are  able  to  mature  in  both 
ways  at  once  regardless  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

At  this  point  in  our  discussion  I 
wish  to  put  to  one  side  one  phase  of 
our  subject,  that  of  the  student  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  so-called  practical  art 
courses.  He  w'ill  learn  to  use  his  eye 
and  his  hand  in  correlation,  and  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  his  world 
through  these  fundamental  media. 
The  art  student  more  especially  con- 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  ELEMENTARY  ART  EDUCATION 

IN  EUROPE 

Their  Significance  to  the  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  United  States 

Ct.ara  P.  Reynolds 

DIRECTOR  OF  ART,  SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Contact  icith  outatanding  experiments  and 
of  the  world  always  bring  new  life  and  it 
teachers  and  supervisors  habitually  travel 
where  abroad.  Miss  Reynolds  gives  us 

R.  Eugene  Steinhof  formerly  of 
Vienna,  and  recently  of  Beaux 
Arts  Institute,  New  York,  pre¬ 
sents  his  ideas  of  art  education  very 
clearly,  emphasizing  the  value  of  in¬ 
dividual  creative  work — getting  away 
from  the  tendency  to  copy  designs 
and  art  styles  from  other  nations. 
His  stimulating  characteristic  state¬ 
ments  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
teaching  of  art  work  to  young  people. 

“Art  belongs  to  life.  It  is  born  out 
of  our  souls.  Art  is  an  unfolding  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  an  expression  of  our  inner 
selves.  We  need  to  know,  to  experience 
different  materials,  in  order  to  best  ex¬ 
press  our  inner  thoughts.  Materials 
arouse  feelings  as  food  does  appetite.” 

Some  of  us  here  in  the  west  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  Dr. 
Steinhof,  during  one  summer.  We 
tried  our  hand  at  carving  deep  in 
plaster  or  in  wood;  at  drawing  with 
big  sticks  of  graphite,  one  in  each 
hand;  at  pottery  on  the  wheel,  with 
casting  and  moulding;  at  painting 
with  our  fingers  in  a  wide  range  of 
color.  And  there  was  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  it. 

Many  writers  are  recognizing  this 
need  for  experience  in  using  a  variety 
of  materials.  In  II.  A.  Overstreet’s 
“A  Guide  to  Civilized  Loafing,”  there 
is  a  whole  chapter  in  “The  Fun  of 


progressive  teaching  methods  <n  other  parts 
ispiratioH  to  the  classroom.  American  Art 
It  is  not  surprising  to  meet  them  any- 
a  tantalizing  whiff  of  her  trip  in  19S5. 

Handling  Materials.”  A  friend  has 
named  it  “A  Quality  of  Life.” 

“This  is  what  it  means  to  handle  ma¬ 
terials.  We  yield  ourselves  to  them; 
and  they  give  us  back  our  reward.  It  is 
a  sad  thing  that  so  much  of  this  has  gone 
out  of  our  modern  life.  We  have  learned 
to  press  buttons  and  send  checks — and, 
presto,  we  have  what  we  wish.  But  ex¬ 
cellent  as  are  many  of  the  commodities 
that  come  to  us,  and  difficult  as  our  life 
would  be  if  we  could  not  thus  easily  se¬ 
cure  them,  there  remains  the  need  to 
keep  ourselves  intimately  associated 
with  materials.  We  need  to  handle 
earth,  to  handle  wood  and  stone. 

Indeed,  there  is  something  quite  spe¬ 
cial  about  the  quality  that  enters  into 
life  when  we  are  much  given  to  intimate 
handling  of  materials.  It  is  the  quality 
ol  consideration.  .  .  . 

There  is  doubtless  no  more  character- 
foiining  occupation  than  to  work  affec¬ 
tionately  with  materials.  Discipline 
comes — self-control,  patience,  the  power 
to  hold  an  objective  steadily  in  view, 
re.«pect  for  that  with  which  one  is  work¬ 
ing,  concentration,  skill.  These  are  the 
admirable  qualities  that  are  needed  in  a 
society.  But  they  are  also  the  qualities 
that  give  the  greatest  hajipiness  to  the 
individual.  The  undisciplined,  uncon¬ 
trolled,  impatient  soul,  contemptuous  of 
ends  and  incapable  of  holding  steadily 
to  a  purpose,  is  the  continuously  un¬ 
happy  one.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
achieves  mastery  in  the  handling  of  re¬ 
sistant  materials  is  on  the  way  to  the 
conquest  of  life.” 

What  are  some  of  these  art  experi- 
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5.  A  white  cloud  like  a  bird  in  a 
blue  sky. 

6.  Moonlight  on  a  lake. 

7.  Sunset — gold,  purple,  green. 

8.  Sea  gull  flying  against  a  misty 
sky. 

9.  Rainbow  on  the  spray  of  water 
as  the  child  sprinkled  the  garden. 

10.  A  cobweb  covere<l  with  diamond 
dew-drops. 

To  share  such  experiences  with 
others  makes  all  of  us  more  responsive 
to  the  beautv  surrounding  us. 

Along  w’ith  all  this  love  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  beautiful  things,  comes  our  de¬ 
sire  to  create  them — to  give  a  sincere 
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embroidery,  plaster  and  wooden  figures, 
and  there  are  things  standing  on  the 
tables  because  there  isn’t  room  enough 
for  eveiy’thing  in  the  glass  cases.  As  a 
rule  we  are  allowed  to  do  whatever  we 
like;  each  child  can  do  a  different  thing. 
Of  course  it  is  not  very  quiet  in  the 
classroom.  There  is  a  scraping  and 
scratching,  a  hammering  and  knocking 
and — just  a  little  chattering  too.  Every 
now  and  then  w’e  can’t  do  what  we  like, 
for  Professor  Cizek  seta  the  whole  class 
some  special  task.  He  tells  us,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  circus, 
which  once  passed  through  the  city  with 
all  its  animals.  Sometimes  we  have  lovely 
music,  for  we  have  a  piano  and  a  gramo¬ 
phone  and  a  number  of  records  which  the 
American  children  gave  us.  I  expect 
they  had  such  a  happy  time  here  with 
us,  that  they  wanted  to  be  rememl)ered 
by  us  sometimes.  We  have  often  guests 
from  other  countries.” 

This  same  l^clla  Vichon  gives  a 
good  thought,  too,  alx)ut  keeping  a 
diary. 

“Some  of  us  kept  diaries  and  drew 
pictures  in  them,  and  you  can  easily 
imagine  what  gay  little  books  they  w’ere. 
We  pasted  into  the.se  little  books  eveiy 
one  of  our  little  treasures  that  could  be 
pasted  in — any  specially  lovely  bit  of  sil¬ 
ver  paper,  any  uncommon  stamp,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  which  we  had  picked,  or  any 
little  picture  which  we  had  drawn  as 
a  remembrance  of  our  summer  holidays. 
Every  child  ought  really  to  keep  such 
a  diary,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Merely 
by  looking  into  one’s  diary,  one  remem¬ 
bers  things  that  are  not  even  mentioned 
in  it.” 

Erika,  another  seven-year-old,  loves 
best  of  all  to  carve. 

“1  love  best  of  all  to  work  in  pla.ster. 

I  get  a  bit  of  plaster.  I  put  it  under 
the  tap  and  let  it  soak  for  a  long  time. 
Then  I  tell  the  ])rofessor  what  1  want 
to  make.  Sometimes  he  says :  ‘No,  don’t 
make  that ;  make  a  dog,  or  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  still,  a  little  man.’  So  I  make  a  little 
man.  First  of  all  I  draw  him  with  a 
pencil  on  the  w'et  plaster.  I  ask  our 


Fraulein  if  I  can  draw  him  with  his  arms 
stretched  up  alwve  his  head.  She  says; 
‘Yes,  that’s  a  good  idea!’  Then  I  set 
to  work  to  cut  out  the  little  fellow  with 
my  modeling  knife,  and  when  he  is  fin¬ 
ished,  I  take  him  to  the  professor  in  his 
study  w'here  I  can  have  a  talk  with  him 
all  alone.  Everybody  is  so  kind.” 

Could  there  be  any  better  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  teach¬ 
er  and  pupil  than  this  “talk  with  him 
alone  ?” 

Emmy  Zw’eibriick  is  another  stimu¬ 
lating  personality  in  Vienna  —  she 
heads  her  own  School  of  Design,  runs 
a  fascinating  toy  factory  and  is  also 
an  instructor  for  the  International 
School  of  Art. 

Her  students  are  encouraged  to  de¬ 
sign  directly  with  materials,  some¬ 
times  allowing  the  material  itself  to 
suggest  the  design.  One  unusual  prob- 
km  she  gave  was  to  evolve  a  pattern 
of  interesting  dark  and  light  from  a 
box  of  scraps  of  white  material ;  dif¬ 
ferent  textures  in  cottons,  linens,  laces 
and  nets,  ^fany  of  the  designs  creat¬ 
ed  by  herself  and  students  are  printed 
or  w’oven  by  Austrian  textile  factories. 
One  ean  see  many  examples  from  her 
class  work  in  the  magazine  Design 
which  has  recently  printed  a  series  of 
her  articles. 

One  of  her  toys  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  could  not  resist  w'as  a 
wocalen  Christmas  angel  inspired  no 
doubt  by  the  fine  old  toy  angels  in  the 
museums  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  this  one  the  figure  is  of  turned 
wood  seven  inches  high.  She  holds 
over  her  head  an  arched  wire  from 
which  hang  three  wooden  bells.  Her 
oval  head  has  quaint  wooden  curls  on 
either  side.  She  has  inspired  a  nuni- 
lK*r  of  new  creations  by  the  boys  in 
the  w'ood-turning  classes. 
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In  Stuttgart,  Germany,  there  is  a 
charming  young  girl,  Lotte  Iloper, 
who  has  a  studio  for  toy  making. 

Here  with  three  or  four  helpers  she 
works  out  her  models  either  with  the 
wood-turning  machine  or  by  hand 
carving.  Each  year  at  Christmas  she 
brings  out  such  simply-carved  yet  rev¬ 
erent  figures  for  the  nativity  set  — 
Mary,  Joseph,  the  shepherds,  the 
angels  kneeling  or  standing  in  adora¬ 
tion. 

Her  latest  creations  are  dolls  with 
hand-carved  heads  and  cloth  bodies  — 
so  charming,  so  baby-like — yet  wholly 
artistic  that  grownups  as  w’ell  as  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  resist  them.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  clothing  also  lends  to 
the  artistry  of  the  whole. 

Both  Lotte  Iloper  and  Emmy  Zwei- 
briick  exhibit  their  toys  each  year  at 
the  Leipsic  Fair. 

At  Brienz  in  Switzerland  wdiere  the 
streets  are  lined  with  wood-carvers’ 
shops  and  where  the  government  school 
for  wood-carving  is  located  there  seems 
to  be  a  decided  movement  toward  a 
more  creative  product,  a  getting  away 
from  copying  old  naturalistic  models. 
This  thought  was  illustrated  by  one 
display  of  baby  l)ears  —  modeled  di¬ 
rectly  with  few  planes,  leaving  the 
tool  cuts,  but  expressing  all  their  va¬ 
ried  awkward  movements,  ^fy  one 
sample  from  there  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  browm  bear  purchased  five  years 
ago  —  good  in  proportion  but  the  sur¬ 
face  etched  to  suggest  the  fur  rather 
than  the  planea  and  mass. 

At  the  International  Congress  for 
Art  Education  which  met  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  August  9th  to  16th,  1935, 
the  first  English-speaking  section  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Tomlinson, 


(’hief  Art  Inspector,  London  County 
Council.  One  of  the  questions  receiv¬ 
ing  most  spirited  attention  and  discus¬ 
sion  was:  “Does  the  creative  faculty 
show  any  special  modification  among 
young  people  approaching  adoles¬ 
cence  ?” 

;Mr.  Tomlinson’s  answer  seemed 
most  thoughtful  and  suggestive  to  all 
of  us — 

“There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  methods  in  the  teaching 
of  crafts,  similar  to  those  practised  by 
the  enlightened  teacher  of  drawing  to¬ 
day — methods  which  will  recognize  the 
child’s  inherent  urge  to  create,  and  that 
will  enable  him  to  grow  as  freely  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  each  stage  of  his  development. 

Authorities  agree  that  with  the  ex-  ! 
ception  of  the  specially  gifted,  the  im-  i 
pulse  to  create  works  of  art  by  painting 
or  drawing  becomes  dormant  at  adoles¬ 
cence.  The  child  becomes  self-conscious 
and  self-critical  and  fails  to  hannonize 
what  he  sees  in  his  mind’s  eye  with  that 
he  actually  sees  before  him.  However 
— and  here  is  our  great  opportunity — the 
impulse  to  create  and  to  make  in  concrete 
material  continues  as  active  as  ever.  ...  i 

In  craft  education,  then,  we  have  the  j 
means  of  reviving  a  waning  or  dormant  I 
interest.” 

If  you  have  read  Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
two  books  published  by  the  Studio 
Publishing  Company  you  will  fully 
imderstand  his  point  of  view.  Picture  i 
Making  by  Children  and  Crafts  for  \ 
Children  are  made  up  of  illustrations 
from  the  art  and  craft  work  of  pro¬ 
gressive  schools  in  America,  England  | 
and  other  European  countries. 

For  the  next  Congress  at  Paris  in 
1937,  w’hich  vvill  also  be  the  year  for 
an  Industrial  Art  Exposition,  the 
number  of  subjects  is  to  be  reduced  to 
three,  to  insure  more  time  for  discus¬ 
sion.  A  new  subject  has  l)een  sug-  . 

gested  by  the  German  speakers’  sec-  1 
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tion  on  the  ^fodernizing  of  Hand¬ 
writing. 

Returning  to  the  problem  of  onr 
own  art  education  here  in  the  Fnited 
States  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  close  to 
life,  and  Sheldon  Cheney’s  remark  in 
his  Primer  of  Modern  Art  seems  all 
the  more  applicable  to  modern  art  edu¬ 
cation  —  “Life  urges  us  ou  to  crea¬ 
tion.” 

The  newest  course  of  study  in  art 
to  come  to  my  desk  is  that  of  Oakland, 
California.  Here  again,  I  tind  this 
same  aim  e.xpressed;  paralleling  the 
“rich  appreciation,  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  art  and  l)oauty,”  is  “util¬ 
izing  this  knowdedge  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  reality.”  Their  immedi¬ 
ate  purpose,  “Development  of  worth¬ 
while  attitudes,  interests,  ideals,  hale 
its,  skills  and  appreciations,  through 
experiences  with  the  materials  of  art 


expression”  —  brings  us  back  to  the 
starting  point  of  this  rather  rambling 
article — “Art  belongs  to  life.” 

In  the  United  States  we  have  many 
examples  of  this  sensitiveness  to  beau¬ 
ty,  with  sincerity  of  expression,  in  the 
art  of  certain  Indian  tribes.  Mr. 
IVdro  de  Lemos  in  the  September, 
1933,  number  of  School  Arts,  after  a 
description  of  Pueblo  pottery  and 
blanket  weaving,  the  Navajo  silver 
jewelry  and  pictures  in  the  sand,  the 
Hopi  dolls  and  Indian  Dance  paint¬ 
ing —  has  quoted  this  Navajo  Indian 
Night  Chant: 

“In  beauty  I  walk, 

With  beauty  before  me — 

With  beauty  behind  me — 

With  beauty  below  me — 

W'ith  beauty  all  around  me — 

— 1  walk. 

It  is  finished  in  l)eauty, 

It  is  finished  in  beauty.” 


i 
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ART  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
Alfred  G.  Pelikan 

DIRECTOR  OF  MILWAUKEE  ART  INSTITUTE 
director  of  art,  MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Thi$  I*  an  appeal  to  Parentn.  The  important  values  of  art  in  education  are  being 
recognized  with  increasing  spread,  but  many  Boards  of  Education  and  parents  are  still 
ignorant  and  therefore  apathetic.  Mr.  Pelikan  is  an  outstanding  leader  and  presents 
the  old  story  <n  a  convincing  tray.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  V.  8.  A.  Committee  to  the 
J9S7  International  Art  Congress,  Paris,  and  Vice-President  of  the  National  Association 

for  Art  Education. 


ON  many  occasions  I  have  heard 
the  remark  made  by  parents: 
“If  I  only  could  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  things  which  the 
children  are  able  to  do  in  school  to¬ 
day — how  much  more  I  would  have 
enjoyed  school  work.” 

It  is  to  some  extent  due  to  this  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  parents  that  the 
study  of  art  (which  means  drawing, 
painting,  modelling,  designing,  and 
the  crafts)  is  accepted  in  the  schools 
today.  There  are  many  valuable  edu¬ 
cational  outcomes  which,  of  course, 
are  important,  but  after  all  the  very 
fact  that  children  love  to  draw  and  are 
anxious  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  creatively,  should  be  suflS- 
cient  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
art  in  the  school  work. 

Young  children  express  themselves 
very  often  much  more  readily  through 
their  drawing  than  they  do  either  in 
writing  or  in  words.  It  is  a  means  of 
ascertaining  what  goes  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  child,  and  offers  an  outlet  for 
ideas  which  are  expressed  spontane¬ 
ously  and  with  a  whole-heartedness 
that  is  surprising.  It  further  offers 
to  the  child  a  period  of  relaxation 
from  some  of  the  other  studies  in 
which  drills  are  necessary  such  as  in 
number  work  and  spelling. 

This  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  should  not  be  regarded  as  wasted 


time,  nor  as  a  frill  or  a  fad.  It  is 
not  a  period  of  inactivity,  but  a  period 
of  change  of  activity  which  helps  to 
refresh  the  child  and  enables  him  to 
go  back  to  his  other  studies  with  new 
enthusiasm  and  without  undue  strain, 
which  may  be  imposed  by  too  pro¬ 
longed  concentration  on  any  subject 
which  requires  considerable  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  child.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  introduction  into  the 
curriculum  of  some  of  these  cultural 
activities  such  as  art,  music,  dramat¬ 
ics,  etc.,  in  no  way  retards  the  student 
in  his  academic  studies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  The 
art  work  is  used  by  many  teachers  as 
a  means  of  establishing  interest  in 
other  subjects;  thus  the  study  of  his- 
tory,  geography,  reading,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  travel,  etc.,  can'  become  very 
real  to  the  child  when  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  dramatize  some  of  the 
events  through  drawing  or  through 
some  other  activity  in  which  art  plays 
an  important  part,  such  as  the  making 
of  puppets,  posters,  and  projects  bear¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  many  instances  the  teachers 
themselves  have  taken  the  initiative  to 
tie  up  this  interest  established  in  the 
art  classes  by  working  out  problems  in 
which  not  only  the  art  will  be  impor¬ 
tant,  but  in  which  the  learning  process 
will  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  con- 
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nection  with  some  other  study.  The 
illustratinjr  of  the  story  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the  life 
of  the  Colonial  settlers  through  a 
studr  of  their  quilts  and  architecture, 
the  life  of  our  neighbors  in  Mexico, 
portrayed  pictorially,  and  many  simi¬ 
lar  instances  of  correlation  have  been 
worked  out  most  effectively  by  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  various  schools. 

When  it  is  realized  that  many  of 
the  chiKlren  have  little  opportunity  to 
come  in  contact  with  art  and  the  finer 
things  in  life  at  home  because  of  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  when  it  is  further 
recognized  the  great  amount  of  happi¬ 
ness  that  children  obtain  through  their 
art  work  in  the  schools  and  at  the  Art 
Institute,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how 
parents  who  wish  their  children  to 
have  opportunities  which  they  them¬ 
selves  did  not  have,  are  whole-hearted¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  giving  their  children  a 
foundation  of  those  things  which  will 
lead  to  greater  enjoyment  throughout 
their  lives. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  thrill  with 
w'hich  a  student  of  a  Junior  High 
School,  for  instance,  views  his  first 
piece  of  pottery  made  entirely  by  his 
own  hands,  can  realize  what  it  means 
to  a  child  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  himself  creatively.  Other  ma¬ 
terials  are  used,  such  as  leather,  metal, 
wood,  and  dios.  The  objects  created 
by  the  students  cannot  be  judged  in 
terms  of  monetary  value  alone,  because 
that  is  secondary.  The  great  value  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  boy  or  girl  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  object  which  requires  skill  and 
feeling,  and  which  helps  to  develop  a 
genuine  appreciation  for  fine  crafts¬ 
manship,  and  may  also  lead  to  a  worth¬ 
while  leisure  activity. 

The  play  element  which  may  be  a 
great  factor  when  properly  directed 


assumes  an  important  part  in  art,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  kindergarten  and  the 
lower  grades.  Children  at  this  age 
usually  have  vivid  imaginations  and 
live  in  a  world  of  make-believe. 
Things  to  them  are  as  they  imagine 
them  to  be,  and  where  they  fail  to  ex¬ 
press  their  ideas  verbally,  they  very 
often  are  able  to  record  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  brush  or  the  crayon. 

Those  children  are  closely  akin  to 
the  creative  artist  in  that  they  produce 
original  drawings  and  look  at  art  in 
an  unprejudiced  and  wholesome  man¬ 
ner.  The  sophistications  w’hich  enter 
their  lives  at  a  later  period  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  influence  them 
unduly,  and  their  drawings,  therefore, 
have  a  charm  and  sincerity  which 
makes  them  admired  by  all  those  who 
have  a  genuine  love  for  art.  At  this 
age  little  or  no  actual  teaching  is  nec¬ 
essary  because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  and  certainly  undesirable  to 
try  to  impose  adult  standards  on  the 
child’s  mind.  What  to  the  adult  may 
look  very  crude,  has  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  child  and  may  have  greater 
artistic  value  than  a  mere  photo¬ 
graphic  or  realistic  drawing  which 
may  show  greater  skill  but  less  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Parents  should  recognize  that  this 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  child 
to  exercise  his  God-given  imagination 
is  one  of  the  best  means  to  stimulate 
original  ideas,  and  to  help  him  put 
into  action  some  of  the  things  which 
transpire  in  his  mind.  The  child  be¬ 
comes  a  creator  who  produces  from 
within  himself,  not  a  listener  or  a 
passive  being  who  merely  absorbs 
w'hat  is  drilled  into  him  from  without. 
Crude  as  the  drawings  may  seem  and 
lacking  as  they  may  be  in  technique, 
they  have  in  them  the  nucleus  of  good 
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PrflH  Jniftitutc  recently  han  extended  its  Teacher  Training  course  In  Art  from  three 
to  four  years.  The  problem  of  adequate  education  for  the  art  teacher  is  one  tchich 
demands  careful  consideration.  Specialization  in  any  field  in  the  early  days  tended 
to  emphasize  the  specialty  to  the  exclusion  of  general  education.  More  recently  the 
reverse  emphasis  has  greatly  ireakened  the  demands  for  technical  performance  in  the 
training  of  the  art  teacher.  \oir  the  pendulum  has  swung  backward  to  a  new  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  real  solution  lies  in  even  more  time  than  four  years  for  the  proper 
education  of  teachers  of  special  subjects. 


Our  Changing  Schools 

HAT  change  is  both  natural  and 
inevitable  is  conceded.  One  of 
the  constant  purposes  of  man  has 
been  to  make  all  things  more  service¬ 
able  for  life.  The  development  of  civ¬ 
ilization  has  been  a  record  of  progres¬ 
sive  changes.  Education  has  been  no 
exception.  Art  education  in  the 
schools  has  likewise  moved  fomard 
and  upward  from  the  early  copying 
of  geometric  forms  to  creative  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  development  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  good  taste. 

The  educational  program  in  the 
elementary  school  has  probably  under¬ 
gone  greater  changes  than  at  any  other 
level.  The  child  is  more  and  more 
considered  to  be  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance,  while  content  is  becoming 
merely  a  contributory  factor.  The  en¬ 
tire  curriculum  has  been  reorganized ; 
subject  matter  has  been  integrated ; 
progressive  practices  have  been  incor¬ 
porated;  provisions  have  been  made  so 
that  art  may  be  a  functional  subject. 

The  secondary  school  has  not  yet 
made  equal  advances  in  adjusting  its 
program  to  the  child  and  his  interests 
and  needs  in  the  world  of  today.  The 


same  basic  philosophy  upon  which  it 
was  founded  —  that  of  preparing  the 
few  for  college  —  is  still  maintained 
in  spite  of  fundamental  social  changes. 
However,  experiments  and  studies* 
are  under  way  and  it  would  seem  that 
far-reaching  reorganization  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future.  These 
changes  will  require  a  teacher  who  is 
readily  adaptable,  with  a  broad  cul¬ 
tural  background,  a  teacher  who  can 
not  only  intelligently  guide  the  tal¬ 
ented  child,  but  who  can  also  cultivate 
in  all  children  good  taste  and  appre¬ 
ciation. 

Programs  for  Training  Art  Teachers 
Remain  U nchanged 
It  has  been  apparent  that,  during 
the  depression,  art  teachers  have  been 
foremost  among  those  who  have  had 
their  services  curtailed  or  eliminated. 
In  many  cases  the  decision  has  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  lack  of  func¬ 
tional  values  in  the  art  program. 
Afemlx'rs  of  the  school  board,  as  well 
as  the  taxpayers,  could  find  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  showed  how  art  contributed 
to  the  present  or  future  life  needs  of 
the  majority  of  the  children  —  art 
failed  to  function.  Subject  matter 
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and  techniques  have,  in  too  many 
cases,  been  stumbling  blocks  for  the 
art  teacher.  This  condition  is  often 
directly  traceable  to  the  program  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  teacher  as  a  student. 
That  is,  the  teacher  had  not  been 
trained  to  meet  changing,  or  even 
existing,  conditions  as  found  in  the 
schools. 

In  the  usual  training  course,  sub¬ 
ject  matter  seems  to  be  all  important. 
In  addition  to  being  restricted  in 
scope  it  has  been  established  on  a  for¬ 
mal  basis  so  that  the  student  definitely 
acquires  the  subject  matter  point  of 
view.  His  art  training,  too,  is  even 
more  traditional  and  highly  formal¬ 
ized.  He  so  often  secures  the  train¬ 
ing  that  prepares  him  specifically  to 
become  an  illustrator  or  a  technician. 
Techniques  too  often  would  seem  to 
be  considered  of  undue  importance. 
Not  that  technique  and  content  are 
unimportant,  but  emphasis  upon  them 
is  not  in  keeping  with  present-day 
practices  in  the  schools.  The  student 
also  then  takes  a  minimum  of  peda- 
gc^ical  subjects,  does  a  little  practice 
teaching  in  his  fourth  year  and  thus 
is  supposed  to  be  transformed  from  a 
])ossible  artist  into  a  teacher  of  chil¬ 
dren.  He  becomes  a  teacher  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  not  interested  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  even  less  in  technique ; 
children  with  whose  standards  the 
teacher  is  not  acquainted;  children 
who  want  what  the  teacher  can  give, 
but  not  in  the  way  he  has  learned  to 
give  it. 

Aside  from  misplaced  emphasis  on 
the  training  of  the  prospective  teach¬ 
er,  there  are  also  many  deficiencies  in 
the  usual  program.  First,  training  is 
narrow — a  broad  cultural  background 
is  lacking.  Second,  time  is  wasted 


through  duplication  of  work;  through 
effort  given  to  time-consuming  activi¬ 
ties  or  problems;  and  through  pro¬ 
longed  periods  of  studio  work  which 
do  not  show  proportional  gain  in  abil¬ 
ity.  Third,  little  or  no  attempt  ig 
made  to  develop  the  student’s  person¬ 
ality  and  character.  If  individual  in¬ 
struction  is  given  it  is  primarily  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  subject  rather  than  to  the 
student.  Fourth,  instruction  is  indi¬ 
rect  rather  than  direct;  that  is,  the 
student  is  not  trained  specifically  to 
teach  children  through  the  use  of  suit¬ 
able  content  and  procedures,  bat 
rather  to  develop  his  own  personal 
ability. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  ”0ur  Changing 
Schools’* 

Casual  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  properly  training  the  art  teacher 
indicates  that  an  ideal  training  would 
probably  cover  the  equivalent  of  three 
years  in  a  liberal  arts  college,  four 
years  in  an  art  school,  two  years  in  a 
school  of  education,  together  with  a 
year  or  two  of  travel.  Since  this  is 
hardly  practical  it  is  essential  that  a 
four-year  course  be  so  organized  that 
the  student  will  receive  a  training  that 
will  sufficiently  equip  him  to  enter  a 
position  and,  within  a  short  time,  do 
an  acceptable  pieco  of  work.  Of  ne¬ 
cessity,  such  a  program  must  be  bal¬ 
anced,  intensive,  integrated  and  defi¬ 
nite,  with  a  rich  content  that  has 
functional  values.  To  be  balanced, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  devel¬ 
oping  the  student  as  an  individual 
with  a  distinct  identity;  to  preparing 
him  as  a  guide  and  leader  of  children; 
and  to  providing  him  with  personal 
skills,  broad  interests  and  a  fund  of 
information.  Each  of  these  three 
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fields  of  endeavor  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  and  warrants  detailed  considera¬ 
tion.  However,  in  such  limited  space, 
comment  can  bo  made  only  upon  some 
of  the  more  important  objectives  and 
practices  which  seem  essentially  fuii- 
damental. 

To  Develop  the  Student  oa  an  In¬ 
dividual:  Definite  provision  should 
be  made  for  giving  attention  to  the 
development  of  character  and  person- 
alitv.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
teachers  an*  sel(*cU*d  and  are  success¬ 
ful  prciuninently  because  of  their  pos¬ 
session  of  elesirable  personal  (pialities. 
A  plan  that  is  welcomed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  which  is  tremendously  help¬ 
ful  to  him  involves  a  procedure  where¬ 
in  the  teacher  and  student  cexipe'rate. 
Together  they  evaluate  and  check  the 
student’s  traits  against  those  possessed 
by  successful  teachers.  Undesirable 
or  negative  traits  are  eliminated.  Ac¬ 
tivities  are  provided  which  give  the 
student  opportunity  to  develop  the 
positive  qualities  desired.  Effective 
vocational  and  educational  guidance 
is  usually  the  outcome  of  this  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  student  will  in  turn  later 
be  called  upon  to  give  similar  guid¬ 
ance  and  help  to  children.  Character 
education  is  receiving  increased  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  as  a  regular  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  teacher.  As  a  contributing 
factor  in  complete  individual  develop¬ 
ment^  the  student  needs  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  activity  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  body  and  its  care. 

A  certain  amount  of  social  activity 
contributes  immeasurably  to  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  growth  and,  even  though 
provided  for  in  the  school  “set-up”  as 
a  whole,  such  contacts  need  to  be 
strengthened  by  having  the  teacher- 
training  group  organized  as  an  inte¬ 


gral  social  and  educational  unit.  This 
organization  may  carry  over  into  alum¬ 
ni  and  professional  activities  and  thus 
provide  a  lifetime  of  desirable,  ever- 
broadening  influences.  To  provide  a 
general  cultural  background,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  study  of  the 
cultures  existing  in  various  epochs, 
l)oth  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new, 
for  knowle<lge  of  the  past  enriches  the 
present  and  broadens  the  view  of  the 
future.  Specific  attention  focused  on 
art  as  one  of  the  outstanding  cultural 
forces  helps  to  explain  all  art  forms 
which  the  student  encounters  and 
should  motivate  and  enrich  all  of  his 
expressive  and  creative  work.  It  is 
only  through  the  personal  possession 
of  a  keen  appreciation  of  art  that  the 
student  is  later  able  as  a  teacher  to 
convey  some  of  that  appreciation  to 
the  child.  Particularly  essential  to 
adequate  self-realization  is  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  English — whether  written 
or  spoken.  The  field  of  science,  the 
contributions  of  its  laboratories,  the 
outstanding  figures  and  their  methods 
of  investigation  likewise  deserve  con¬ 
siderable  attention. 

To  Prepare  the  Student  as  a  Tjeader 
of  Children  requires  the  possession  or 
acquisition  of  an  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  student  in  working  with 
children  and  adults.  The  simple  wish 
to  ‘impart  information’  is  hardly  an 
adequate  reason  for  choosing  to  be¬ 
come  a  teacher.  The  desire  to  help 
children  grow  and  develop  is  para¬ 
mount.  This  necessitates  a  thorough 
study  of  the  child,  his  physical  and 
mental  growth,  with  a  knowledge  of 
practical  principles  and  a  philosophy 
of  education  w'hich  will  be  in  harmony 
with  his  nature.  Knowledge  of  how 
to  organize,  present,  develop  and  ex- 
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paiid  ideas  as  related  to  the  desires  search,  and  acquisition  of  a  graphic 
and  needs  of  children  are  most  effec-  vocabulary  should  be  included.  The 
tively  gained  through  consideration  of  student  should  become  familiar  with 
problems  that  arise  in  actual  practice  all  mediums  of  expression  while  con- 
teaching.  This  observation  and  prac-  centrating  upon  becoming  exception- 
tioe  should  psychologically  commence  ally  proficient  in  at  least  one. 
in  the  first  year  of  the  student’s  Constructing  and  decorating  experi- 
course,  as  should  all  phases  of  his  cnees  may  be  obtained  in  the  general 
training,  for  education  is  a  gradual  courses  in  design  and  crafts,  \vhere  de¬ 
growth  and  extends  over  a  period  of  sign  is  a  means  of  making  attractive 
time.  This  extension  of  training  over  and  functional  changes  in  all  materi- 
a  period  of  time  provides  for  timely  als ;  where  color,  design  principles,  the 
unfoldment,  accumulation,  expansion  use  of  tools,  and  processes  are  all  de- 
and  intensification  of  all  sides  of  the  veloped  in  combination  w’ith  each 
student  as  an  individual,  teacher  and  other,  rather  than  as  single  detached 
artist.  In  practice  teaching  there  are  subjects.  All  this,  in  place  of  the 
many  problems  which  are  encountered  usual  simple  enhancement  of  flat  sur- 
by  practically  all  loginning  teachers,  faces. 

whether  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  To  meet  the  need  for  emphasis  up- 
or  five  years  later.  Early  contact  with  on  the  evaluative  point  of  view  re- 
these  problems  makes  them  less  difii-  quires  that,  in  addition  to  the  creative 
cult  to  overcome  and  enables  the  stu-  aspects  of  design,  stress  be  given  to 
dent  to  go  on  to  more  complex  situa-  the  study  of  design  as  it  appears  in 
tions  easily  and  at  an  earlier  period  the  costume,  in  the  home,  in  commerce, 
in  his  training.  industry,  architecture,  and  the  theatre, 

To  Provide  the  Student  with  Per-  as  well  as  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
Bonol  Skills  and  a  Fund  of  Informa-  "l^ese  everyday,  but  all-important, 
tion  requires  actual  practice  in  doing  forms  of  art  e.xpressiou,  should  l)e 
the  things  which  he  will  later  be  teach-  studied  through  e.xperience  with  the 
ing.  In  an  intensive  training  it  is  es-  actual  objects  and  materials,  wherever 
seutial  that  knowledge  of  basic  prin-  at  all  possible. 

ciples  be  secured  and  that  subject  mat-  Teaching  procedures  should  be  in¬ 
ter  be  studied  which  will  be  directly  oorporated  wuth  content  sufficiently 
usable  in  the  changing  school  of  today  orient  the  student  in  the  appli- 

and  tomorrow.  Content  is  too  often  cation  of  his  acquired  knowledge  to 
unrelated  to  actual  needs  and  studied  later  teaching  situations.  This  neces- 
with  the  vain  hope  that  there  will  be  sitates  an  experienced  staff  of  instruc- 
a  transfer  of  learning  and  ability.  possess  a  professional  back- 

Consequently,  all  phases  of  graphic  ground  and  a  progressive  point  of 
experience  should  be  integrated  and 

covered  in  the  all-inclusive  field  of  Administering  the  Program  to  Inte- 
graphic  expression.  As  subdivisions  grate  the  Student’s  Experiences 

of  these  two  fields,  and  as  means  of  An  intensive  course  accentuates  the 

emphasis,  figure  drawing,  painting,  problem  of  selective  admissions.  One 
structural  representation,  field  re-  solution  is  to  accept  only  those  candi- 
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dates  whose  high-school  record  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  for  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  indications  of  future  suc¬ 
cess.  All  applicants  should  have  had 
a  basic  training  in  art  or  possess  more 
than  average  ability. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  program 
fihould  be  developed  sequentially  in  a 
balanced  way,  that  is,  each  subject 
field,  such  as  drawing,  English,  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.,  should  receive  attention 
each  year  and  thus  provide  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  year  that  follows.  In  the 
first  two  years  the  art  and  educational 
subjects  would  be  parallel  with  or  re¬ 
lated  to  the  elementary  school  level. 
In  this  way  the  student  could  become 
entirely  familiar  with  the  child,  the 
problems,  and  the  program  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  year  the  content  then  should  be 
more  directly  applicable  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level.  Thus,  chronologi¬ 
cally,  the  student  would  follow  the 
same  order  as  the  child  in  his  growth 
f.nd  development,  except  that  he  would 
be  on  a  much  higher  plane.  In  each 
year  there  could  be  a  weekly  seminar 
priod  planned  definitely  to  orient  the 
student  as  well  as  to  integrate  all  of 


his  activities  and  experiences.  The 
principle  of  an  integrated  program 
may  be  thoroughly  emphasized  in  the 
fourth  year  when  nearly  all  of  the 
courses  can  be  unified  by  means  of 
having  each  student  carry  an  individ¬ 
ual  idea  or  theme  throughout  all  of 
his  subjects,  thus  concentrating  on  a 
‘‘close-up,”  while  getting  a  broad  view 
of  one  specific  interest  or  idea.  This 
year’s  work  might  center  around  the 
contemporary  scene  where  contempo¬ 
rary  culture  would  serve  as  a  motivat¬ 
ing  force,  while  the  course  in  theatre 
arts  would  provide  an  admirable  ve¬ 
hicle  for  unifying  all  of  the  other  sep¬ 
arate  activities.  This  culminating  ex¬ 
perience  in  integration  would  serve  as 
a  model  for  all  courses  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  later  teach,  as  well  as  sug¬ 
gest  a  mode  of  living  the  balanced  and 
unified  life. 

The  program  indicated  in  the  fore¬ 
going  lines  has  recently  been  set  up  at 
Pratt  Institute  and  definitely  provides 
a  functional  training  for  students  who 
will  fill  positions  as  art  teachers  in 
the  changing  schools  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  with,  we  hope,  competence, 
inspiration  and  happiness. 
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daring  moments  of  deep  thought  and 
contemplation.  These  experiences, 
these  human  behaviors,  have  become 
the  heritage  of  each  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion.  Kach  has  carried  on  the  torch 
of  civilization  to  higher  levels  in  the 
ascent  for  the  better  life  and  each  has 
promised  and  pledged  the  maximum  in 
fraternity,  equality  and  opportunity. 

Man,  therefore,  inherits  a  vast 
amount  of  human  experiences  in  re¬ 
ligion,  science,  institutional  ideas,  lit¬ 
erature  and  aesthetics.  These  five  de¬ 
partments  of  learning  become  the 
stnicture  of  an  education  that  attempts 
to  prepare  for  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  Since  formative  education  en¬ 
deavors  to  r(*flect  life’s  experiences,  we 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  these,  and 
particularly  the  imj)ortance  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  side  of  education. 

Artistic  expression,  either  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  or  as  a  cultural  fac¬ 
tor,  has  become  fundamental  with  mod¬ 
em  business  and  industrial  enterprise. 
The  value  of  l)eauty  in  economic  life 
has  revolutionized  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  stimulated  prodtiction,  in¬ 
creased  profits,  and  in  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  averted  colossal  material  losses. 
This  aesthetic  factor  has,  therefore, 
been  heartily  embraced  by  business 
men  and  educators  alike.  Culturally 
it  has  enriched  life  on  all  sides,  eco- 
T.omicalU'  it  has  created  a  national  art 
consciousness  in  the  material  life  of 
our  time. 

Xo  person  is  truly  educated  who 
does  not  revolt  at  ugliness,  who  does 
not  shudder  at  the  uncouth,  who  fails 
to  recoil  at  the  sight  of  sound  of  the 
coarse  and  grotesque,  who  fails  to  rec¬ 
ognize  Ix'autv  in  truth,  loveliness  in 
sincerity  and  charm  in  honesty,  or  who 
is  insensitive  to  the  beauty  of  God- 


and  man-made  things.  From  primi¬ 
tive  times  man  has  given  expression 
to  choice  or  better  things,  better  ideas 
and  better  modes  of  conduct.  Human 
vanity  asserted  itself  back  in  early 
historic  days.  The  cave  dweller  who 
notched  his  lx)w  and  arrow,  enhanced 
his  walls,  or  painted  his  skin  meant 
tc  arouse  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
or  appeal  aesthetically  to  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

This  desire  for  attraction  has  clung 
tenaciously  to  human  life  through  the 
rise  and  fall  of  civilizations,  through 
its  struggle  and  suffering,  through 
its  decadence  and  vicissitudes,  and 
through  all  its  trials  and  tribulations. 
In  life’s  smoldering  embers,  in  its  wake 
of  destruction,  amid  the  great  mounds 
of  debris,  fragmentary  evidence  rises 
to  tell  the  story  of  its  people,  of  its  art 
and  lx‘auty,  of  its  culture  and  institu¬ 
tions,  of  its  ho|)es  and  aspirations.  Art 
lives  on  long  after  life  has  j)eri8hed 
and  passed  into  oblivion.  Its  svmbols 
stand  as  beacon  lights  for  emulation 
and  inspiration,  perpetuating  man’s 
noblest  thoughts  and  highest  ideals. 

Art,  the  sole  surviving  semblance 
of  civilization,  perpetuates  traditions 
and  records  of  people  in  order  that 
succeeding  generations  may  profit  by 
its  cx|>erience.  Art,  therefore,  has  a 
great  mission  in  life  and  he  who  dedi¬ 
cates  himself  to  it  assumes  a  role  of 
inestimable  importance  in  crystalliz¬ 
ing  the  ago  in  which  he  lives.  This 
art  which  touches  human  existence  on 
all  sides  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
realities  of  life  and  is  given  its  just 
recognition  in  the  education  of  our 
youths. 

Educators,  taxpayers,  laymen  and 
artists  have  recognized  its  worth  and 
cherished  its  meaning.  Increasing 
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conscious  efforts  are  made  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  to  appeal  to  the  emotional 
sense  for  attention  and  approbation. 
The  shortening  of  the  working  day 
forces  the  social  being  to  seek  ways 
and  means  of  using  his  leisure  time 
for  spiritual  satisfaction;  not  finding 
it  the  result  is  a  perpetual  hunger  and 
search  for  things  to  do  and  things  to 
see.  Society  is  rapidly  becoming  tired 
and  weary,  uneasy  and  nervous  in  its 
search  for  delight  and  entertainment, 
for  recreation  and  excitement. 

It  beC/omes  incumbent  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  teach  the  future  citizen 
to  be  an  intelligent  consumer,  to  have 
appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  to  make  profitable  use  of  leisure 
time,  to  deserve  worthy  home  mem¬ 
bership,  and  last  but  not  least  ways 
and  means  of  satisfying  human  needs. 
Youths  of  past  and  present  genera¬ 
tions  have  always  had  the  question  of 
deciding  their  life’s  work,  for  the 
problem  of  earning  a  living  is  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  little  importance.  Every  high 
school  boy  or  girl  is  soon  confronted 
with  the  question  of  what  shall  I  do, 
what  can  I  do  best? 

Parents  the  country  over  are  de¬ 
manding  that  schools  train  for  spe¬ 
cific  callings  that  will  bring  a  fair 
remuneration.  The  universal  cry  is, 
“Teach  my  boy  to  learn  a  trade ;  teach 
him  something  that  he  will  be  happy 
in  doing  and  like  increasingly  better 
as  time  goes  on.  Teach  him  skills 
that  will  be  in  demand  in  this  machine 
age  and  complex  world;  teach  him  to 
respect  and  honor  the  institutions  that 
have  been  sanctified  by  time  and  age; 
teach  him  the  love  of  work  and  the 
dignity  of  labor.  Teach  him  how  to 
enjoy  life  after  an  honest  day’s  work 
is  done;  teach  him  how  to  appreciate 


the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  materitl  \ 
things.  Give  him  a  broad  outlook  up¬ 
on  life;  teach  him  the  why  of  thingj 
as  well  as  the  how.  Teach  him  the 
principles  of  the  past  and  let  him  make  i 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  future.”  | 
These  demands  have  led  to  the  in-  I 
troduction  of  sewing,  woodworking,  ! 
metal  working,  printing,  drafting  and  [ 
art  in  all  its  pha.ses  and  activities.  It 
is  the  vocational  tradition  and  it  strug¬ 
gles  with  the  classical  tradition  which 
no  longer  suffices  for  mass  education. 
The  vocational  tradition,  being  newer, 
takes  cognizance  of  the  changing  world 
and  endeavors  to  fit  the  boy  for  that 
place  where  he  can  rise  to  his  highest 
possible  level.  This  enriched  curricu¬ 
lum,  this  added  field  of  human  experi¬ 
ence,  is  now  open  to  the  boy  and  girl 
as  an  exploratory  laboratory  where 
their  talents  and  ambitions  may  find  ■ 
fertile  soil.  This  has  called  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  various  kinds  of  art  work;  it 
Las  developed  a  new  set  of  fundamen¬ 
tals  in  education;  it  has  demanded 
teachers  with  a  broad  and  comprehen-  ; 
sive  understanding  of  the  big  problems  » 
of  life  and  a  specific  knowledge  of 
such  essentials  as  drawing,  design,  i 
home  economics,  household  arts,  do-  ! 
mestic  arts  and  physical  training.  j 
]\rass  education  and  its  complex 
curriculum  have  added  new  recruits  I 
to  the  teaching  profession  and  in¬ 
creased  its  numbers  many  times. 
Teacher-training  courses  are  constant¬ 
ly  being  modified  and  revised  to  meet  ; 
ever-rising  and  more  rigid  standards  , 
of  State  Boards  of  Education.  The  ■ 
Teacher  Training  Curriculum  in  Art 
at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  j 
is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  stu-  ' 
dents  who  can  qualify  by  education 
and  examination.  This  course,  lead-  i 
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ing  to  the  school  degree.  Bachelor  of 
Art  Education,  enables  the  graduate 
to  teach  art  work  in  all  grades  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school. 

The  curriculum  is  carefully  planned 
offering  graded  instruction  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  artistic  performance  and 
supplemented  by  studies  in  educational 
theories  and  practice.  School  observa¬ 
tion  and  practice  teaching  under  the 
fupo'rvision  of  critic  teachers  in  the 
various  public  schools  of  cities  and 
tovras  in  Rhode  Island  give  the  trainee 
confidence  and  assurance  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  management  of  children.  Al¬ 
though  many  graduates  are  al>sorbed 
within  the  confines  of  our  state,  not  a 
few  have  carried  the  mission  of  art 
into  neighboring  and  distant  places. 

Teaching  of  any  kind  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  disseminating  knowledge 
only  to  those  wanting  it,  imparting 
codified  information  to  inquiring 
minds,  or  emphasizing  the  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  classified  facts  without  regard 
to  proof  or  practice.  The  modern  con¬ 
ception  of  teaching  holds  education  as 
a  biological  and  developmental  process, 
motivated  and  actuated  by  real  needs 
and  desires,  stimulated  by  inquiry  and 
maintained  by  clear  and  purjmsc'ful 
thinking. 

Considering  art  as  one  of  the  five 
contributions  to  general  education,  it 
embraces  not  only  the  same  teaching 
techniques  and  practices  common  to 
the  general  processes  of  learning,  but 
also  a  fund  of  knowledge  appertaining 
to  commerce  and  industry.  As  such, 
the  art  teacher  requires  qualifications 
of  a  more  extensive  and  more  inclu¬ 
sive  type. 


The  high  school  graduate  boy  or 
girl  w'ith  art  talent  who  desires  to  en¬ 
ter  the  profession  of  teaching  art 
should  at  the  very  outset  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites: —  first,  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  character  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  this  kind  of  service;  second, 
possession  of  a  strong  mental  and 
physical  equipment,  coupled  with  an 
abundance  of  talent  in  order  that  his 
participation  may  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  ;  third,  choice  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  shoubl  be  based  on  other  factors 
than  “liking  children,”  “safe  and  sure 
salary,”  or  “my  mother  wants  me  to 
l)e  a  teacher” ;  fourth,  and  not  the 
ieast  important,  a  personality  of  the 
attractive  and  w’holesome  kind,  that 
tvjx*  w'hich  impresses  us  with  kind¬ 
ness,  consideration  and  courtesy.  That 
|H'rson  who  has  these  traits  makes 
himself  felt  by  geniality,  cordiality 
and  affability.  That  person  who  has 
a  deep  understanding  of  life’s  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  firm  grasp  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  responsibilities  is  naturally 
graced  with  a  certain  readiness  to  for¬ 
give  and  forget,  to  condone  and  com¬ 
mend,  to  inspire  and  impress.  In 
short,  he  must  have  a  large  personality 
that  instills  joyous  optimism  and  fos¬ 
ters  an  idealistic  outlook  upon  life. 

A  student  equipped  with  these  at¬ 
tributes,  wdien  duly  and  properly 
trained,  will  perform  an  inestimable 
service  to  both  pupil  and  society.  In 
the  end  he  wdll  be  rewarded  with  rich¬ 
ness  of  satisfaction,  with  gratitude  for 
his  contribution  to  the  imperishable 
work  of  man  and  with  recognition  and 
respect  that  will  be  indelibly  inscribed 
upon  the  pages  of  history. 
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Unemplopment  has  piten  a  tretnrndous  impetus  to  home  inAustrp  and  the  handicrafts. 
The  follotting  article  suggests  a  next  step  toward  the  organization  of  such  activities. 


T1 1  ERE  arc  many  plans  for  re¬ 
lief  now  being  considered  in  our 
country  for  the  various  groups  of 
farmers  growing  the  numerous  com¬ 
modities  that  are  so  essential  to  our 
life  and  health.  There  are  seriously 
considered  regulations  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  pay  higher  wages  to  his  employees 
and  still  get  a  fair  return  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  through  a  system  of  price¬ 
fixing  that  is  aimed  to  be  fair  to  both 
producer  and  consumer.  There  is  a 
plan  on  foot  to  colonize  much  of  the 
unemployeil  labor  in  farm  colonies  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  south  where  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  and  a  minimum 
investment  would  lie  required. 

A  class  however  that  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  or  at  least  assisted  is  the 
class  of  near  artists  or  artisans  who 
have  an  inherited  ability  for  doing  a 
certain  type  of  handicraft,  and  who 
in  many  cases  possess  the  soul  of  the 
true  artist  with  imagination  and  natu¬ 
ral  ability  that  only  needs  developing. 
In  this  class  in  these  Fnited  Stntes 
of  ours  the  number  would  run  into  the 
thousands,  possibly  250,000  to  500,000 
talented  and  skilled  artisans  in  the  va¬ 
rious  crafts  that  are  more  or  less  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  handiwork. 

In  addition  to  the  aliove-mentioned 
craftsmen  with  natural  talents  and 
ability,  there  are  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  tbe  partially  crippled, 
including  the  disabled  war  veterans. 


most  of  whom  today  get  special  train¬ 
ing  at  some  institution  and  who  are 
then  turned  out  “on  their  own.” 
There  is  also  a  class  no  less  deserving 
for  which  a  place  has  not  Wn  found. 
It  is  those  considered  too  old  for  ac¬ 
tive  business,  but  still  desirous  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  own  way.  In  the  set-up  that 
I  shall  later  describe  a  place  for  most 
all  of  these  could  be  found. 

In  considering  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country  and  the  possible 
shifts  in  population  and  industry  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  this  class  of 
craftsmen  as  a  whole,  and  to  make 
some  provision  for  their  organization 
and  colonization  and  the  development 
of  markets  for  the  products  of  their 
laliors.  This  cannot  lx*  done  by  them¬ 
selves  any  more  than  it  is  possible  for 
farmers  in  various  sections  to  try  to 
organize  and  control  the  outlets  of 
their  products  without  financial  as¬ 
sistance.  The  nature  of  this  type  of 
work  is  through  individual  or  small 
group  activity  and  in  most  every  in¬ 
stance  the  workers  are  without  capital 
or  contacts  with  outside  interests  which 
could  help  them  dispose  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Under  the  present  set-up  of  business 
and  distribution  of  merchandise  only 
a  volume  producer  can  produce  in  com¬ 
petition  with  highly  organized  and 
mechanized  groups.  There  is  no  out¬ 
let  to  the  public  at  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  price  to  the  maker,  regardless  of 
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the  quality  of  product,  as  compared 
with  some  other  item  that  could  l)e 
gold  in  competition  and  could  bo  used 
in  its  stead.  One  of  the  serious  prolv 
lenis  is  that  a  hand-made  product  is 
necessarily  higher  and  almost  invari¬ 
ably  better,  much  stronger  and  more 
distinctive  than  a  machine-made  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  similar  type,  and  in  trying  to 
place  a  hand-made  article  through  the 
r^lar  channels  of  trade,  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  eonsumer  it  is  priced 
much  higher  than  a  substitute  article. 
With  the  lack  of  organization  and 
money  with  which  to  do  national  ad¬ 
vertising  to  create  consumer  demand 
for  the  hand-made  article,  the  clerk 
at  the  store  because  of  less  sales  effort 
or  ability  almost  invariably  sells  the 
lower-priced  item. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  amount  of 
stock  carried  by  various  stores,  includ¬ 
ing  large  department  stores  and  job¬ 
bers.  The  tendency  has  grown  for 
low  inventories  and  quicker  delivers' 
on  smaller  orders  at  more  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  This  is  another  handicap  to 
the  maker  of  handicrafts  for  he  does 
not  have  the  money  to  stock  his  wares 
por  is  he  able  to  produce  as  quickly  as 
those  who  make  in  volume.  The  maker 
of  handicrafts  is  faced  with  as  many 
problems  in  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  at  a  living  wage  as  those  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  perpetuation  of  this 
tvpe  of  production  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  foundation  on 
which  many  of  our  larger  industries 
are  built.  This  is  the  laboratory  of 
untried  ideas  and  the  perpetuation  of 
things  dear  to  our  memory  but  not 
suitable  or  in  sufficient  demand  for 
quantity  production. 


One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps 
to  the  proper  development  of  handi¬ 
crafts  in  our  country  is  a  lack  of  any 
typ(‘  of  coiiperation  in  marketing  and 
financing  for  production  at  a  living 
wage.  The  majority  of  these  people 
are  poor,  depending  upon  what  they 
can  earn  to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life.  They  lack  education  and  vision, 
in  many  instances,  but  have  inherited 
a  natural  talent  that  should  be  utilized 
to  their  profit  and  pleasure,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

What  should  be  the  happiest  and 
most  independent  type  of  citizen  is 
possibly  one  of  the  most  underpaid 
and  the  least  happy  of  any;  in  many 
instances  raising  large  families  in 
small  huts,  farming,  trapping  or 
working  for  day  wages  to  supplement 
their  earnings  from  their  “expressions 
of  art”  and  making  a  poor  job  of  all 
things  undertaken.  Inheriting  a  tal¬ 
ent  for  a  certain  type  of  craftsman¬ 
ship,  they  should  be  happy  in  giving 
expression  to  their  talents  through  the 
things  they  create  or  make.  A  person 
must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  have  a 
few  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  make 
this  happiness  possible.  The  only 
market  for  these  items  is  the  local  de¬ 
mand,  which  in  the  south  is  small  for 
most  of  them.  This  depresses  the 
price  until  they  cannot  get  a  decent 
wage  for  the  time  required  to  do  a 
good  job  in  making  an  article,  and 
most  often  nothing  for  materials  used. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
some  sales  to  tourists,  but  they  buy  on 
a  price  basis  or  standard  of  the  local 
community  and  when  they  get  home 
remark  to  friends  about  how  cheaply 
they  picked  that  up  at  “so  and  so.” 
This  does  not  help  the  maker  of  the 
article. 
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The  principal  types  of  handicraft 
(hat  should  be  considered  at  present 
are  baskets  of  all  kinds,  hooked  rugs, 
woven  blankets  and  robes,  bedspreads 
of  various  kind,  handloom  fabrics  and 
linens,  fancy  drawn  work,  beaded 
w’are,  folk-lore  dolls,  pottery,  chairs, 
and  other  tvpes  of  furniture,  hand- 
forged  metals  and  many  other  items 
too  numerous  to  mention.  In  some 
instances  such  art  as  painting,  hand- 
decorated  china,  carving  and  etching 
are  produced,  all  of  which  should  find 
ready  buyers  if  made  available  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price  to  producer 
and  consumer. 

Some  types  of  handicraft  are  more 
practical  if  performed  in  groups. 
Where  this  is  so  a  workshop  should 
be  provided  and  a  craftsman  put  to 
work  under  competent  supervision  at 
the  thing  he  or  she  likes  best  to  do. 
In  those  types  that  can  be  done  as  well 
in  the  home,  this  also  should  l)e  tried 
and  if  found  satisfactory  should  l)e 
continued;  if  not  satisfactory  conven¬ 
ient  workrooms  should  be  provided 
with  some  competent  person  in  charge. 

In  colonizing  these  craftsmen,  where 
practical,  they  should  lie  allotted  a 
small  acreage,  say  5  to  10  acres  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  family, 
and  should  be  required  to  keep  a  cow, 
grow  the  hogs  to  produce  their  meat, 
raise  enough  chickens  to  produce  their 
eggs  and  some  chickens  for  eating,  and 
l>e  re<]uired  to  raise  the  vegetables  nec¬ 
essary  for  their  family,  both  fresh  and 
canned,  and  use  the  balance  of  land 
to  grow  feed  for  the  stock  they  keep. 
This  is  not  meant  to  include  coloniz¬ 
ing  those  who  already  have  homes,  but 
is  meant  to  include  their  products  and 
their  coiiperation  in  developing  the  or¬ 
ganization. 


If  this  type  of  organization  were 
undertaken  it  would  alworb  large  num¬ 
bers  from  the  farming  class  that  can 
easily  afford  to  lose  them;  it  would 
absorb  large  numbers  of  the  present 
idle  industrial  workers;  and  it  would 
take  from  the  ranks  of  the  employed 
industrial  workers  large  numbers  as 
soon  as  they  were  convinced  that  this 
field  would  be  more  suited  to  their  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities.  In  addition  to 
these  it  would  set  up  an  organization 
for  distribution  that  would  absorb 
many  more  of  the  active  unemployed. 

If  it  were  possible  to  include  under 
some  of  the  emergency  unemployment 
relief  heads  or  departments  a  group 
that  would  underwrite  the  coat  of  or¬ 
ganizing,  or  that  could  from  the 
RFC  l)orrow  money  with  which  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  coiiperative  association  for 
production  and  distribution  and  then 
let  this  amount  advanced  Ik*  repaid  in 
varying  amounts  sprea<l  over  a  period 
of  time  an  excellent  service  would  be 
rendered.  As  the  organization  gained 
in  numl)er  of  workers,  in  volume  of 
sales,  and  in  results  profitable  enough 
to  offer  a  reasonable  living  to  Inith  the 
producer  of  the  various  handicrafts  as 
well  as  to  those  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  these  products,  then  the 
amount  borrowed  to  make  it  possible 
could  l)e  repaid  with  reasonable  speed 
and  certainty. 

The  plan  to  be  use<l  in  perpetuating 
the  organization  and  in  preparing  for 
its  continued  existence  would  be  for 
all  persons  connected  with  it,  either 
as  producers  or  distributors,  to  be 
members  of  the  organization  and  to 
own  stock  based  on  their  capacity  for 
production  or  the  volume  of  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  But  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  shares  that  any 
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one  person  or  organization  could  hold, 
and  there  should  be  a  paid-in  value  of 
some  specific  amount.  These  shares 
should  be  allotted  to  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  and  then  collected  for  by  deduct¬ 
ing  a  percentage  of  all  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  sale  of  their  wares  as 
producers,  and  from  the  commissions 
on  salaries  of  all  those  connected  with 
the  distribution  of  this  merchandise. 
Those  in  the  executive  branch  would 
be  assessed  for  the  stock  that  is  allot¬ 
ted  to  them  from  their  compensation 
in  whatever  manner  received.  In  this 
way,  over  a  period  of  years  the  plan 
would  refund  all  that  w’as  rcipiired  to 
be  advanced  to  it  for  organization 
purposes  and  w’ould  accumulate  enough 
capital  to  continue  its  life  for  as  long 
a  period  as  its  usefulness  might  exist. 
There  are  other  wavs  that  this  organi¬ 


zation  could  be  perfected,  but  the 
above  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  easiest  of  operation. 

My  suggestion  as  a  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  for  distribution  would  be  to  es¬ 
tablish  central  warehouses  to  which 
.supplies  could  be  concentrated  at  or 
near  such  points  as  New  York  City, 
Hoston,  Chicago,  Washington  or  Bal¬ 
timore,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and 
possibly  a  few  other  points.  From 
these  points  the  established  stores  and 
gift  shops  could  be  w'orked  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  items  they  would 
handle,  and  then  well-located  roadside 
stands  and  community  shops  could  be 
established  to  provide  outlets  for  all 
types  of  items  that  did  not  find  other 
outlets  at  a  fair  return  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  and  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
consumer. 


CREATIVE  ART  IN  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 

Elizabeth  Wells  Robertson 
director  of  art.  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
VICE-PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ART  EDUCATION 

Individual  ncuthrlic  dmlopmcnt,  the  visual  expression  of  personal  experiences,  and 
the  child's  reactions  to  them,  is  a  phase  of  modern  art  education  come  to  stop.  Miss 
Robertson  presents  Chicago's  progressive  steps  along  this  line. 


The  Art  Department  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  of  Chicago  has  been 
working  on  a  creative  program 
in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  past 
few  years  and  recently  a  tentative 
course  of  study  has  been  published 
for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  These  grades  have  been  taken 
as  a  whole  with  grade  levels  broken 
down.  Growth  in  art  ability  of  the 
child  is  looked  for  rather  than  the 
former  achievements  by  grade  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  state 
in  a  brief  way  the  art  elements  in¬ 
herent  in  the  development  of  creative 
art  in  children  so  that  the  teacher  may 
have  a  guide  in  her  work. 

As  stated  in  the  suggestions  to  the 
teachers,  child-art  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  adult-art.  Child-art  is 
a  means  which  the  child  uses  to  ex¬ 
press  in  form,  line  and  color  his  emo¬ 
tions,  his  imaginations,  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  thoughts  and  feeling  about 
his  own  experiences  in  his  own  world. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
child-art  is  not  imitation  or  reproduc¬ 
tion,  nor  is  it  concerned  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  professional  artists. 
The  theory  is  that  the  interested  child 
will  naturally  desire  to  go  on  with  his 
work  and  some  no  doubt  will  become 
professional  artists.  Child-art  is  not 
interested  in  accurate  reproduction  of 
facts.  It  is  not  concerned  with  at¬ 


taining  technique  as  an  end.-  When  j 
the  child  needs  technique  he  will  want 
it  and  at  that  time  is  the  psychological 
moment  for  giving  it  to  him. 

Child-art  aims  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  power  of  expression. 
Therefore,  the  criterion  of  child-art  is  I 
its  individuality. 

In  the  low'er  grades  the  children 
are  most  spontaneous.  They  are  fea^ 
less  and  know  no  inhibitions.  In  the 
ivords  of  the  children  themselves  “The 
sky  is  the  limit.”  In  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  teacher 
should  preserve  this  gay  abandon,  this 
spontaneity  which  is  so  abundant  in 
the  low-er  grades.  She  should  keep 
alive  that  keen  natural  urge  for  ex¬ 
pression.  She  should  help  in  every 
way  to  keep  the  imagination  open  and 
to  try  to  grasp  w-hat  the  child  himself 
wants  to  do  rather  than  what  she  de¬ 
sires  him  to  do  as  in  the  old  w-ays  of 
teaching  art.  In  order  to  establish 
this  right  relationship  between  the 
child  and  his  syTnpathetic  teacher,  be¬ 
cause  the  teacher  must  be  svTupathetic 
to  reach  down  and  try  to  grasp  the  I 
idea  the  child  is  trying  to  express,  the  j 

teacher  must  have  confidence  in  the  ! 

child’s  natural  impulses.  On  the  other  ; 
hand  the  child  must  have  confidence  * 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  teacher.  The 
ehild  must  feel  her  interest  in  his  sin¬ 
cere  endeavor.  The  teacher  will  then 
encourage  the  child  so  that  he  will  feel 
free  to  create  from  his  experiences 
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and  his  observations  the  images  that 
be  has  in  his  mind. 

To  let  the  child  do  just  as  he  pleases 
however  is  not  enough.  Teaching  is 
necessary  to  improve  ability  and  to 
assist  in  the  growth  of  art.  The 
younger  child  is  delighted  with  almost 
anything  he  does,  if  it  is  colorful 
enough.  After  ten  the  child  l)ecomes 
much  more  critical  of  his  own  endea¬ 
vors  and  when  his  e.xpression  does  not 
measure  up  to  his  ideas  he  needs  care¬ 
ful  and  sympathetic  guidance.  At 
this  time  in  his  development  he  must 
be  shown  how  to  see  fonn,  line  and 
color  in  a  way  that  he  may  better  ex¬ 
press  his  own  ideas.  Seeing  then  at 
this  point  is  very  important  to  the 
child.  How’ever,  great  care  must  be 
taken  so  that  technique  does  not  over¬ 
power  him  and  crush  the  desire  to 
create.  The  idea  must  still  be  domi¬ 
nant  and  technique  only  a  means  of 
helping  him  satisfy  his  owii  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  child  should  take  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  value  of  his  results.  The 
criterion  is  the  validity  of  the  idea, 
the  individuality  and  the  feeling  the 
child  wishes  to  express. 

In  a  creative  program  as  free  as 
this  one  the  child  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  choose  whatever  medium  he 
needs  for  the  expression  of  the 
thought.  In  the  new  schools  he  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  move  al)Out 
and  select  from  easily  accessible  ma¬ 
terials  just  that  w’hich  is  bc'st  suited 
to  his  purpose.  These  should  l)e  char¬ 
coal,  w’ater-color,  tempera,  ink,  chalk, 
crayon,  clap,  soap  and  paper  of  all 
kinds  and  colors.  That  medium  is 
best  which  the  child  finds  Wst  suited 
to  his  immediate  and  personal  needs. 
With  given  opportunity  and  freedom. 


and  whatever  materials  he  needs,  he 
is  ready  to  start,  provided  he  has  the 
mental  picture  which  is  his  very  own. 

The  ideal  in  a  creative  program  is 
to  let  the  child  live  in  the  classroom 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  he  lives  at 
home.  Details  of  home  life  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  subject  matter.  Land¬ 
scapes  give  a  fine  chance  for  the  play 
of  the  imagination  and  the  first-hand 
knowledge  and  love  the  child  has  for 
nature  and  the  great  out-of-doors. 
Imaginary  scenes  sometimes  mean  a 
well-loved  spot  and  he  calls  on  mem¬ 
ory  to  help  him  fix  his  image. 

In  Chicago  the  children  like  to  ex¬ 
press  their  own  neighborhoods,  thus 
giving  to  a  collection  of  drawings 
from  various  parts  of  the  city  a  very 
interesting  cross-section  of  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  big  city.  Skyscrapers, 
Maxwell  Street  fish  market,  the  big 
jack-knife  bridges,  the  cock  fights  in 
the  backyards  of  the  Italian  and  Mexi¬ 
can  districts,  the  Planetarium,  Field 
^fuseum,  the  Aquarium,  are  there,  as 
well  as  the  intimate  gardens  of  the 
bungalows  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest 
Preserves. 

Childhood,  close  as  it  is  to  nature, 
loves  animals  and  it  loves  to  picture 
its  pets.  Portraits  of  a  loved  pet,  the 
mother  dog  and  her  puppies,  a  dog 
cart,  a  lamb,  hens  and  chicks,  feeding 
the  pigeons,  are  all  subjects  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  children. 

Children  delight  in  making  por¬ 
traits  of  people.  The  modern  teacher 
encourages  the  children  to  show  their 
reactions  to  the  character  and  personal 
traits  of  their  family  and  friends,  as 
well  as  each  other.  The  drawing  may 
be  of  the  head,  full  figure  or  three- 
quarter  view.  Some  children  like  to 
put  in  background  to  give  local  color. 
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Included  in  subjects  for  portraiture 
are  such  things  as  the  man  on  the  fly¬ 
ing  trapeze,  the  Methodist  minister, 
the  Catholic  priest,  the  organ  grinder, 
the  postman,  the  sailor,  the  man  at 
the  gas  station,  the  fire  chief  and  so 
on.  They  may  even  make  imaginary 
portraits  of  historical  men  and  women. 

Most  children  love  flowers  and 
when  they  are  allowed  to  draw  the 
kind  of  flowers  they  like,  they  out- 
Uurbank  Burbank  in  their  fantastic 
sha|)es  and  colors.  Flowers  in  pots 
or  vases  are  especially  interesting  to 
children  and  they  delight  in  picturing 
them. 

The  wise  and  sympathetic  teacher 
recogniz(‘s  a  widely  varied  aesthetic 
response  in  any  group  of  human  be¬ 
ings  and  she  gives  the  more  matter  of 
fact  child  full  opportunity  to  express 
his  interest  in  the  mechanics  that  have 
contributed  their  share  to  mo<lern  ma¬ 
terial  progress.  “Things  That  Go” 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  this  type  of 
child.  Hence  we  have  all  sorts  of 
trains,  automobiles,  airplanes,  boats 
and  other  means  of  transportation. 

This  love  of  form  and  color,  plus  a 
great  deal  of  imagination,  goes  into 
the  making  of  designs.  Children  find 
great  pleasure  in  creating  new  forms, 
playing  with  lines  and  spaces,  making 
new  shapes,  with  various  colors  and 
values. 

As  children  develop  sensitiveness  to 
form,  color  and  arrangement,  they  de¬ 
light  in  flights  of  fancy.  Children’s 
feeling  for  design  and  their  sense  of 


the  dramatic  furnish  a  rich  source  of 
inspiration  for  creating  the  amusing 
or  the  grotesque  in  masks,  puppets  and 
marionettes.  These  dramatic  enter¬ 
prises  bring  into  use  imagination  and 
the  creative  spirit  in  the  backgrounds, 
stage  settings,  costumes  and  proper¬ 
ties. 

The  use  of  historical  and  literary 
subjects  as  inspiration  of  art  expres¬ 
sion  is  not  new  in  the  schools,  but 
where  the  children  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  express  themselves  freely,  us¬ 
ing  their  own  imaginations,  the  results 
have  been  much  more  powerful  than 
the  poor  weak  attempts  so  often  taken 
from  l)ooks,  most  of  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  unchildlike  in  their  illustra¬ 
tions.  Copy  work,  of  course,  is  not 
permitted  in  any  form. 

In  the  Activity  Curriculum  art 
reaches  into  every  subject.  Art  quali¬ 
ties  should  l)e  considered  whenever 
they  contribute  to  the  interpretation 
of  informational  subject  matter  such 
as  Literature,  Social  Studies,  Science, 
Recreation  and  Music.  A  full  rich 
experience  of  creative  art  expression 
will  immeasurably  enrich  the  activity 
curriculum,  resulting  in  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  interpretation. 

The  teacher  seeks  to  relate  art  work 
in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  great 
enjoyment  and  benefit  in  adjusting 
new  materials  to  new  lu'eds,  for  as 
the  great  art  of  the  past  fitted  the  age 
in  which  it  belonged,  so  must  the  art 
of  today  fit  into  the  changing  life  of 
today. 


international  federation  for  art  educa¬ 
tion,  DRAWING  AND  ART  APPLIED  TO 
INDUSTRY 
Dr.  Alfred  Specker 

PRESIDENT,  INTERNATIONAL  ART  FEDERATION  FOR 
ART  EDUCATION,  DRAWING  AND  ART  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY 

Thin  important  organization  in  the  body  trhich  brings  into  being  the  International 
Art  Congresses  usually  held  in  eonjunetion  tcith  the  great  international  expositions 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Specker  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  languages  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  deserves  the  support  of  art  educators  throughout  the 
world  for  the  great  and  untiring  service  he  is  rendering  without  financial  return. 


At  the  first  International  Congress 
^  for  Art  Education,  held  in 
Paris  in  1000,  an  International 
Federation  was  founded  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  the  most  benefi¬ 
cial  relations  lietween  the  different  na¬ 
tional  sections,  as  well  as  that  of  or¬ 
ganizing  future  eongress(‘S.  Success 
has  indeed  attended  those  interna¬ 
tional  meetings  of  art  teachers  in 
Ilenie,  1004;  London,  1008;  Dresden, 
1012;  and  since  the  great  war,  in 
Paris  again  in  1025;  Prague,  1028, 
and  Brussels,  1035.  Each  congress 
dealt  with  some  vital  questions  of  art 
education,  questions  of  organization, 
technique,  method  or  psychology.  In¬ 
ternational  exhibitions  of  drawing, 
painting  and  other  work  illustrated 
the  current  tendencies  in  art  teaching. 
These  meetings  were  attended  by  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  official 
delegates  and  members.  In  Prague, 
1028,  more  than  8000  met.  represent¬ 
ing  28  nations,  to  which  the  TL  S.  A. 
contributed  855  delegates  and  mem¬ 
bers.  This  took  place  before  the  great 
financial  crisis. 

Since  that  time  an  international 
congress  was  held  in  Brussels  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Great  International 
Exhibition  in  1085,  when  the  great 
majority  of  members  resolved  to  meet 


again  in  Paris  in  1087,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  great  international  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Art  and  Industry. 

The  International  Bureau  is  al¬ 
ready  in  touch  with  the  French  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee.  National  and 
international  competitions  are  con¬ 
templated,  the  liest  results  to  lie  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Paris  during  the  Congress. 
Particulars  of  these  competitions  will 
lie  issued  shortly. 

The  International  Bureau,  knowing 
(juite  well  that  congresses  by  them¬ 
selves  cannot  suffice  to  keep  up  inter¬ 
course  between  members,  issues  an  in¬ 
ternational  Bulletin,  “Art  and  Draw¬ 
ing,”  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  future  and  to  give  in¬ 
formation  regarding  new  tendencies 
and  recent  regulations  concerning  art 
teaching  in  different  countries.  Thus 
“Art  and  Drawing”  should  become  a 
kind  of  Vade  Merum  containing  the 
moat  interesting  news  of  all  national 
art-teaching  reviews.  The  interna¬ 
tional  bureau  receives  from  many  sec¬ 
tions  their  monthly,  quarterly,  or  an¬ 
nual  periodicals  which  are  at  the 
service  of  members. 

For  many  years  the  international 
federation  has  felt  the  need  of  inter¬ 
national  archives  showing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  individuality  and  the  tenden- 
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pies  of  art  teaching  throughout  the  de¬ 
cades.  In  1032  an  International  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Study  and  Promotion 
of  drawing  by  young  people  (called 
the  I.  I.  J.)  was  founded  at  Zurich, 
seat  of  the  International  Federation, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  its 
Chairman. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  financial 
help  of  the  “Pestalozzianum,”  the  Na¬ 
tional  Swiss  Scolastic  Museum,  the 
rich  collections  are  housed  under  its 
hospitable  roof ;  a  special  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  untir¬ 
ing  custodian,  Prof.  Weidmann,  gath¬ 
ers  up  all  forms  of  artistic  expression 
by  children  and  young  students  up  to 
the  age  of  20,  including  drawings, 
painting  and  modelling. 

The  Institute  aims  at  contributing 
towards  more  aesthetic  education  in 
the  future,  starting  from  everyday  life 
and  work.  Through  an  exchange  of 
work  between  children  of  different 
countries,  international  appreciation 
will  he  increased  and,  in  its  way,  con¬ 
tribute  towards  a  better  mutual  under¬ 
standing  among  the  nations. 


The  detailed  catalogue  already  con¬ 
tains  2,000  items  (selected  from  over 
20,000  drawings  and  paintings).  It 
includes  work  from  Switzerland,  Po- 
land,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Dant- 
zig,  Finland,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Jugoslavia,  Great  Britain,  Mexico, 
Algiers,  China,  Japan  and  F.  S.  A. 

The  work  is  groupe<l:  1,  as  to 
country  of  origin;  2,  ages  of  pupils; 

3,  subjects  (plant,  figures,  animals, 
seasons,  games,  sports,  travel,  fairy¬ 
tales,  dworative  work,  and  so  on); 

4,  varieties  of  technique;  5,  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  children ;  6,  his¬ 
torical  development  of  art-teaching. 

In  rwent  years  exhibitions  of  the 
collections  have  been  held  in  Ix)ndon, 
New  York,  Paris,  Brussels,  The 
Hague,  Lille,  Lyons,  Cape  Town. 

The  Institute  begs  for  collal>oration 
of  all  art  teachers.  The  work  is  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  for  exhibition  and  ex¬ 
change  of  drawings  can  be  arranged 
between  members  of  the  International 
Federation. 


THE  1937  INTERNATIONAL  ART  CONGRESS 


The  American  Delegation  for  1037 
which  was  elected  in  Brussels  last 
summer  is  composed  of  A.  G.  Pelikan, 
Director  of  the  ^lilwaukee  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chairman;  Dr.  Royal  Bailey 
Farnum,  Educational  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Sec¬ 
retary;  and  Miss  Jane  Welling,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  in  Charge  of  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Wavne  University,  Detroit. 
This  committee  will  shortly  plan  to 


build  up  a  strong  national  advisory 
committee  which  will  help  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  1937  Congress  so  that 
representatives  from  all  of  the  states 
may  form  part  of  the  American  Dele¬ 
gation. 

The  following  educational  institu¬ 
tions  Avill  again  be  asked  to  act  as 
sponsors  for  the  1937  Congress:  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Art  Education, 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  Feder- 
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ated  Council  on  Art  Education,  East¬ 
ern  Arts  Association,  Pacific  Arts  As¬ 
sociation,  Southeastern  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Artists  Professional 
League,  Progressive  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  College  Art  Association,  Xa- 
tional  Education  Association. 

The  American  Artists  Professional 
League  has  already  offered  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris  to  be  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Delegation  while 
in  Paris. 

The  European  Committee  is  at 
work  at  the  present  time  making  plans 
and  announcements  of  the  progress 
made  will  appear  in  the  various  Amer¬ 
ican  art  publications.  Because  of  the 
cordial  relationship  which  developed 


among  the  English-speaking  section  in 
Brussels,  particularly  between  the 
British  Delegates  and  the  American 
Delegates,  plans  are  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  British  Delega¬ 
tion. 

The  American  Delegates  to  the 
Brussels  Congress  were  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds  and  we  hope  that  an 
appropriation  for  1937  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  State  Department 
and  some  private  individuals  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  international  art  con¬ 
gresses  not  only  provide  stimulating 
contributions  to  the  field  of  art  edu¬ 
cation,  but  also  because  of  the  good¬ 
will  and  international  understanding 
w’hich  result  because  of  these  con¬ 
gresses. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ART  EDUCA¬ 
TION 

A  New  National  Organization  for  Teachers  of  Art 


For  many  years  the  need  for  a 
promoting  and  servicing  l)ody  of 
national  scope,  designed  to  sup- 
j)ort  Art  in  American  education,  has 
l>een  considered,  discussed  and  aban¬ 
doned  for  want  of  enough  coinbiiu'd 
interest  to  give  it  birth. 

Each  year  loc*al  and  regional  grouj)s 
gather  together  in  enthusiastic  conven¬ 
tions,  addresses  are  made,  reports  are 
read,  material  is  e.xhibited,  and  — 
nothing  happens.  Long-range  pro¬ 
grams  are  ignored;  sage  advice  from 
leading  minds  is  listened  to  and  forth¬ 
with  forgotten;  committees  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  nienilK*rs  scatter,  hurried 
reports  are  accumulated  and  later 
read,  and  the  files  once  more  are  ex¬ 
panded;  proceedings  are  printed  and 
gain  dust  on  library  shelves;  policies 
in  art  education,  serious  research, 
searching  discussion  of  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  studies  all  seem  to  be  foreign 
to  the  work  of  all  this  sectional  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Becoming  rather  tired  and  impa¬ 
tient  of  this  unprofessional  attitude 
among  these  groups  a  numlMT  of 
choice  souls  met  at  an  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  in  Connecticut  one  week¬ 
end  a  year  ago  last  June  and  deliber¬ 
ated  over  the  situation.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  something  should 
Ije  done  about  it.  As  the  Federated 
Council  on  Art  Education  was  the 
most  representative  organization  avail¬ 
able  to  initiate  a  new  movement  in 
the  field  of  Art  Education,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Council  test  the  pulse 
of  art  teachers  across  the  country  rela¬ 


tive  to  a  new  and  nationalized  associa¬ 
tion  whose  .sole  purpose  would  be  to 
accomplish,  under  a  completely  united 
front,  what  the  sectional  groups  had 
not  done  and  could  not  l>e  expected, 
perhaps,  to  do;  that  is,  to  attack  the 
j)romotion  and  future  development  of 
.\rt  in  our  schools  on  a  national  “hook- 
I'p,”  in  a  figurative  .sense  only. 

Forthwith  a  letter,  accompanied  by 
numerous  suggestions  and  a  po.ssible 
program,  was  sent  to  the  officers  of 
the  eight  organizations,  representa¬ 
tives  of  which  constitute  the  Feder¬ 
ated  (^ouncil  on  Art  Education.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  or  more  extra  copies  were  for¬ 
warded,  also,  to  the  Secretaries  with 
the  recjuest  that  they  Ik*  sent  to  influ- 
('iitial  memlK*rs  of  their  respective  as- 
.‘‘ociations.  Thus,  over  two  hundred 
of  these  statements  were  circulated 
(luring  July  and  August  of  1035.  Im¬ 
mediately  enthusiastic  responses  came 
hack  and  with  one  e.xception  only 
were  all  heartily  in  favor  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  national  association 
for  art  education. 

In  Deceml)er,  1035,  during  the 
Holidays,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  F(*derated  Council  was  called 
in  New  York  City  and  during  a  two- 
day  session  the  “National  Association 
for  Art  Education”  was  created,  of¬ 
ficers  w’cre  chosen,  and  a  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  was  presented  for  study 
and  consideration. 

An  Executive  Director,  Raymond 
P.  Ensign,  was  appointed,  and,  at 
present,  the  officers  are  carefully  for¬ 
mulating  the  initial  steps  by  means  of 
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which  a  far-reaching  and  effective 
body,  eventually  self-supporting  and 
permanently  organized  may  be  (level- 
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The  establishinont  of  an  (“duca- 
tional  inatitution  for  the  traininjr 
of  Xegr(K“8  in  the  State  of  ^lia- 
aoiiri  is  unique.  In  the  year  IHthi  the 
Sixty-Second  Colored  Infantry,  which 
was  stationed  at  Fort  ^Iclntosh  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  laid  the  basis  for 
Lincoln  Institute.  It  was  natural  that 
the  institution  would  he  established 
in  Missouri,  because  most  of  the  men 
wen*  from  that  state.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  project  which  it  had  in 
mind,  the  officers  and  men  of  this  regi¬ 
ment  gave  $5,000.^  They  then  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  men  and  officers  of  the 
Sixty-Fifth  Colored  Infantry,  which 
came  to  their  aid  with  the  generous 
donation  of  $1,324.50. 

Another  important  donation  at  this 
early  stage  came  from  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  in  the  sum  of  $2,000.  There 
is  a  long  list  of  individuals  who  gave 
to  the  institution  during  these  critical 
years.  Perhaps  the  best  known  among 
these  was  the  famous  outlaw.  Jesse 
James,  who  on  several  occasions  con¬ 
tributed  from  $10  to  $25.2  'pjjp  nioney 
which  had  been  contributed  by  the 
soldiers  was  only  enough  to  buy  the 
land  upon  which  the  building  was 
located. 

The  next  step  in  the  establishing  of 
the  school  was  the  emploNTiient  of  an 
agent  to  go  from  place  to  place  to 
interest  people  in  the  project  and  to 


secure  further  donations.  This  very 
impurtant  undertaking  rtHjuired  the 
service  of  a  man  of  ability,  as  well  as 
one  who  hail  influence  with  jXH>ple. 
Captain  K.  B.  Foster,  a  New  England 
white  man,  was  selected.*  He  was  the 
man  liest  calculatetl  to  do  the  work  of 
raising  funds. 

When  Foster  was  elected  principal 
he  had  Reverend  C.  A.  Beal  selected 
as  agent  for  Lincoln  Institute.  Beal 
was  a  graduate  of  Adrain  College  at 
Adrain,  ^Michigan,^  and  was  a  pulpit 
orator  of  some  ability.  Beal  liegan  his 
work  in  1868  and  quickly  secured  for 
Lincoln  Institute  the  endorsement  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  persons  in 
America.  Among  those  who  lent  the 
jwestige  of  their  position  were  Gover¬ 
nor  Claflin  of  Massachusetts,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Frederick  Douglass, 
and  Major  Generals  Smith  and  Fisk 
of  the  army.® 

This  is  a  part  of  the  struggle  which 
started  Lincoln  Institute  on  its  road 
to  success,  ^fany  were  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  edifice  under  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  Beal.  All  of  them  can  never 
l>e  known,  for  some  did  not  reveal  their 
identity,  while  others  signed  their 
names  by  crosses,  and  still  others 
signed  only  by  initials.®  Aside  from 
the  individuals  who  gave,  there  was  a 
large  numlier  of  organizations,  espe¬ 
cially  such  religious  organizations  as 


1  Centennial  Exhibit.  1876.  an  unpublished  history  of  Lincoln  University,  on  file  In  the 
office  of  the  University  Resistrar. 

2  Lincoln  University  Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  2. 

S  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  No.  2,  2. 

4  Bits  of  History,  written  by  F.  H.  Payne,  a  classmate  of  Beal's.  The  manuscript  Is  In 
the  library  of  IJncoIn  University. 

5  Centennial  Exhibit,  1876,  17. 

6  Lincoln  University  Quarterly.  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  13. 
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Unitarian  and  Free  Will  churches. 
The  historian  of  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
hibit  of  1876  said  that  at  that  late 
date  these  organizations  were  still  giv¬ 
ing  much  needed  help  to  the  school.’’ 
There  were  undoubtedly  other  substan¬ 
tial  I)e<jue8t8  made  at  the  time,  of 
wliich  we  have  no  record.  We  should 
not  pass  over  this  period  of  the  school’s 
history  without  paying  tribute  to  that 
benefactor  of  'segro  education,  the 
Reverend  Charles  Avery  of  Pittsburgh, 
who,  at  liis  death  in  1858,  had  left 
a  ftind  of  $600,000  for  Negro  educa¬ 
tion  and  missionary  work.  At  the 
time  Lincoln  Institute  applied  for  aid 
from  the  Avery  fund  it  was  almost 
exhausted. 

Tlie  committee,  of  the  Sixty-Second 
United  States  Colored  Infantry  com¬ 
posed  of  Sergeant  C.  Allen,  chairman, 
and  H.  11.  Foster,  secretary,  selec'ted 
January  14,  1866,  as  the  day  when 
the  .school  was  to  Ih‘  formally  started.* 
In  compliance  with  the  statutes  of 
Missouri  for  1865,  the  Artieles  of  As¬ 
sociation  were  presented  to  Cole 
County  Circuit  Judge,  in  vaeation,  on 
June  25,  1866.  Tims  the  movement, 
started  on  January  14,  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Texas,  had  been  finally  mate¬ 
rialized  into  an  institution  of  learning 
for  the  Negroes  in  ^lissouri,  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  laws  of  the  State;  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  deal  was  yet  to  be  done. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provided 
that  the  members  should  be  designated 
as  a  board  of  trustees,  w’hose  duty  was 
to  maintain  a  school  in  or  near  Jeffer¬ 
son  City.’’  The  Articles  clearly  stated 
that  no  racial  test  should  ever  be  made 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  students,  teaeh- 

7  Centennial  Kxhibit,  1876,  64. 

8  Llnroln  University  tjuarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  2, 

»  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  No.  1’.  .7. 

10  Ibid.,  Vol.  1.  No.  2.  S. 

11  Centennial  Elxhlbit,  1876  ,  39. 

12  IJncoln  University  Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No. 


erg,  or  trustees,  but  the  school  must 
always  be  open  to  people  of  African 
descent. 

Lincoln  Institute  did  not  have  to 
start  in  a  totally  liarren  field.  A 
school  for  Negroes  in  Jefferson  City 
had  IxM'n  o|)ened  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  by  some  benevolent  New 
England  women.  In  spite  of  criticism 
these  women  w’ent  on  with  the  problem 
of  instructing  the  youth.  The  records 
tell  little  of  the  work  of  these  women, 
but  it  shows  that  a  foundation  for 
Negro  education  in  Jefferson  City  had 
been  laid,  thus  making  easier  the 
establishment  of  Lincoln  Institute.  In 
fact,  Lincoln  Institute  began  merely 
by  taking  over  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
of  this  school.’® 

On  September  17,  1866,  Lincoln 
Institute  started  its  career  with  two 
departments,  preparatory  and  normal. 
The  normal  course  was  divided  into  a 
two  and  a  four  year  course.”  The 
school  had  a  small  library  of  about 
eight  hundred  volumes,  w'hich  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  permitted  to  use  under 
very  restricted  conditions.” 

The  State  Superintendent,  in  his 
report  for  the  year  1867,  has  only 
words  of  praise  for  the  work  done  at 
Lincoln  Institute.  He  said  that,  if 
practicable,  this  school  should  receive 
such  assistance  from  the  state  as  would 
make  it  exclusively  a  place  for  train¬ 
ing  colored  teachers;  for  justice  and 
honor  and  expediency  united  in  de¬ 
manding  that  no  discrimination  be 
made  against  a  class  which  has  proven 
itself  true  to  the  life  and  defense  of 
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the  nation. This  same  idea  was  ex¬ 
pressed  bv  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  in  his  report.’^ 
He  said  that  Missouri  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  schools  than  any  other 
ex-slave  state,  but  that  this  advantage 
could  be  held  only  if  the  state  were 
willing  to  provide  teachers  for  Negro 
schools. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Tdncolii 
Institute  appealed  to  the  state  for  aid 
on  the  ground  that  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  under  the  ^forrill  Act, 
granted  30,000  acres  for  each  .senator 
and  representative  to  each  state  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  agricultural  and 
mechanical  education.*®  This  entitled 
Missouri  to  330,000  acres  of  land.  Tt 
was  f<*lt  that  the  Negro  race  should 
share  in  this  grant,  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1S65  said  that  all  funds  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
should  l)e  appropriated  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  without  re¬ 
gard  to  color.*”  Since  Lincoln  Insti¬ 
tute  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
dignifying  labor,  it  could  qualify  for 
the  grant.  The  purchase  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-two  acres  indicated 
that  the  trustees  intended  to  make  an 
agricultural  school  out  of  it. 

The  trustees  were  not  alone  in  their 
demand;  the  Negroes  of  the  state 
petitioned  for  what  they  considered 
rightfully  their  own.  A  committee  of 
Negroes  met  in  Jefferson  City,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1870,  while  the  Legislature  was 
in  session,  and  asked  that  a  part  of 
the  school  land  l)e  set  aside  for  Lincoln 


Institute.  They  asked  that  the  .school 
be  made  a  State  normal  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Negro  teachers.**  The  I^gig- 
lature  met  this  demand  by  passing  a 
law  which  made  Lincoln  Institute  a 
school  for  the  purpose  of  training  Ne¬ 
gro  teachers.  This  law  was  to  become 
effective  when  the  trustees  certified 
that  they  held  in  trust  property  valued 
at  not  less  than  $15,000.**  The  trus¬ 
tees  had  little  difficulty  in  qualifying 
for  the  appropriation.  In  addition  to 
$7,000  which  the  l>oard  had  on  hand 
at  the  time,  the  agents  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  had  Ix'en  able  to  raise  $2,000, 
and  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  gave 
$0,000.***  This  gift  from  the  Freed¬ 
man’s  Bureau  brought  the  amount 
from  that  organization  up  to  $8,000. 
These  sums  brought  the  value  of  the 
school’s  property  up  to  $17,000.** 
Lincoln  In.stitute  was  not  a  State  nor¬ 
mal  school  in  the  truest  sense,  but  a 
private  school  in  which  the  assistance 
was  given  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
Negro  teachers. 

The  support  given  by  the  state  no 
doubt  had  a  Ixmeficial  influence,  for 
the  very  next  year,  1871,  the  school 
had  one  humlred  and  fifty  pupils  reg¬ 
istered,  which  was  an  increase  over 
the  numl>er  of  the  previous  year.** 

The  sentiment  was  being  slowly 
molded  for  a  full-fledged  nomal  school 
for  negroes  in  ^fissouri.  By  ^larch 
0,  1873,  the  idea  had  found  its  way 
into  the  legislatur<‘.  II.  K.  S.  Robin¬ 
son  of  Holt  County  intrcxlueed  a  bill 
entitled  “An  Act  to  Dispose  of  Lin- 


13  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  1867,  10. 

14  Report  of  the  Ignited  States  Commls.sloner  of  Education.  1870,  202. 

15  Paxson.  F.  L.,  ‘’History  of  the  American  Frontier,”  474.  The  Morrill  Act  was  passed  in 
1862  for  the  purpose  of  Krantin?  aid  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  The  Institu¬ 
tions  developed  from  this  ftrant  have  been  called  land  Brant  colleges. 

16  Constitution  of  Missouri.  186.7,  Article  IX.  Section  2. 

17  Lincoln  University  Quarterly.  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  5. 

18  Laws  of  Missouri  1870.  1.36-137.  This  Act  became  a  law  Feb.  14,  1870. 

19  Lincoln  Institute  Annual  Catalogue  1871-1872,  14. 

20  Ibid.,  15. 

21  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  1871,  22. 
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coin  Institute  ami  to  Establish  a  State 
Normal  School  in  lieu  thereof.”  It 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to 
thirty-  seven. This  closed  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  meantime  the  constitution  of 
1875  was  adopted.  The  framers  had 
added  a  new  section  to  article  nine 
which  made  it  unlawful  for  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  appropriate  money  to  any 
private  or  sectarian  school.  This  made 
the  appropriation  to  Lincoln  Institute 
unconstitutional.  When  the  appropri¬ 
ation  was  made  in  1870,  Governor 
Phelps  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  unconstitutional,  lie  thought, 
however,  that  Lincoln  might  still 
profit  by  the  appropriation  if  the 
property  were  transferred  to  the 
state. 

Realizing  that  Lincoln  could  hardly 
maintain  itself  and  keep  clear  of  debt 
without  help  from  the  state,  the  trus¬ 
tees  met  and  in  accordance  with  pop¬ 
ular  sentiment  transferred  Lincoln  In¬ 
stitute  to  the  state  as  a  state  normal 
school.  The  General  Assembly  there¬ 
upon  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  school’s  debts.^® 

We  have  traced  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  school’s  development;  let  us  pay 
passing  attention  to  the  internal  work¬ 
ing  of  the  scho<)l  itself.  The  rapid 
turn-over  of  the  teachers  during  this 
period  is  of  interest.  The  first  man 
who  tried  to  make  the  dreams  of  the 
soldiers  come  true  was  Captain  R.  B. 
Foster,  w’ho  was  the  first  principal  of 
the  school.  He  had  little  money  with 
which  to  pay  teachers  or  to  purcha.se 


supplies.'^*  Foster  remained  head  of 
the  school  for  tw’o  years,  when,  because 
of  internal  strife,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
linqui.sh  control,  and  W.  H.  Payne,  a 
Xegro,  was  elected  principal  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  one  year.*^  The  school  pros¬ 
pered  under  his  management.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  R.  B.  Foster,  the 
founder,  was  recalled  to  finish  the 
work  which  he  had  begun.  His  sec¬ 
ond  term,  however,  was  as  stormy  as 
the  first.  He  w^as  forced  to  give  up 
the  w’ork  and  he  devoted  his  effort 
thereafter  to  the  American  Missionary 
Society.  His  last  years  w’ere  spent  in 
the  ministry  in  the  ^liddle  West.^* 

Under  the  next  president,  H.  M. 
Smith,  another  New  England  man,  the 
work  of  the  school  moved  on  slowly 
and  gradually  toward  the  goal  which 
had  been  set  for  it.  There  were  21  fi 
students  in  attendance,  sixty  of  these 
coming  from  outside  of  Cole  county.** 
In  all  respects,  save  the  presidency, 
which  was  constantly  changing,  the 
institution  was  showing  progress.  T'^n- 
til  the  election  of  Page  in  1880,  no 
one  had  been  able  to  serve  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  as  long  as  four  years.  I.  E. 
l*age  was  the  third  of  the  Negro  prin¬ 
cipals  ;  there  have  been  no  white  heads 
of  the  school  since. 

The  school  demanded  more  consid¬ 
eration  and  rendered  more  service  to 
its  students  than  in  earlier  times.  It 
had  always  been  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  that  any  people  might 
be  proud  of;  the  catalogue  said  in 
glowing  terms:  “It  had  filled  a  need 
and  done  a  service  to  the  State  in  pre- 


22  House  Journal,  27th  General  Assembly,  Adjourned  Session,  1874,  1002. 

23  Ibid.,  159C. 

24  Messages  and  Proclamations  of  the  Governors  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Vol.  VI,  74. 

25  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1880,  39. 

26  Bits  of  Histor>’,  AV.  H.  Payne,  an  unpublished  document 

27  Annual  CatnloRue  of  Idncoln  Institute,  1871>1873,  14. 

28  Biographical  Sketch  of  Herbert  I>.  Foster  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  N.  B.  Young  in  1923.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  R.  B.  Foster. 

29  Report  of  Trustees  of  Lincoln  Institute  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
1872.  176. 
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paring  teachers.”  There  was  still 
the  need  for  a  college  department.** 
A  bill  to  establish  a  college  department 
for  Negroes  in  Lincoln  Institute  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature.  It  w’as 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  regents 
of  the  school.^^  The  Board  w’as  to 
make  a  report  to  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent.  The  bill  passed  and  was 
8igne»l  bv  the  Governor. 

In  1887  a  law  was  passed  which 
gave  the  graduates  of  the  normal 
school  the  privilege  of  teaching  with¬ 
out  taking  the  examinations.  Lincoln 
Institute  was  especially  mentioned.** 
The  I.^'gislature  established  an  in¬ 
dustrial  department  during  this  same 
year  and  thus  provided  industrial  and 
mechanical  education.  The  control  of 
this  department  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  biiard  of  regents  of  Lincoln 
Institute,  thus  coordinating  it  with 
other  departments  of  the  school.** 
The  school’s  farm  was  disposed  of  and 
one  nearer  the  school  was  purchased 
so  that  agriculture  might  be  taught.** 
Governor  David  F.  Francis  stated  that 
a  condition  of  the  Morrill  Fund  was 
that  a  due  portion  of  it  had  to  be  given 
to  Negroes.*®  Whereupon  the  legisla¬ 
ture  promptly  voted  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  for  Lincoln  Institute.*^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  school 
had  progressed  under  Page,  we  find 
forces  in  operation  for  his  removal. 
The  president  was  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  answer  the  charges.  Finding 


the  charges  without  foundation,  the 
Board  re«’*lected  him.**  In  1898,  Page, 
who  had  served  as  head  of  the  school 
longer  than  any  other  man,  saw  fit  to 
separate  himself  from  the  work.  The 
Board  elected  J.  11.  Jackson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty,  for  a  period  of  one 
year.*®  The  work  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
gressed  under  his  guidance.  The  trou¬ 
ble  between  Page  and  the  regents  seema 
to  have  been  over  the  management  of 
the  school  and  Page’s  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  college  department.*® 

The  growing  prestige  of  Lincoln  In¬ 
stitute  had  the  unfortunate  result  of 
attracting  a  large  list  of  presidential 
candidates,  including  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  president,  in  his  report 
to  the  lx)ard  in  1901,  called  attention 
to  this  condition  and  asked  for  the 
following  rule :  “That  any  subordinate 
teacher  who  desires  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  must  make  a  written  application 
for  the  same  at  least  sixty  days  l)efore 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  president,  and  upon  being 
defeated  for  said  position,  he  is  not  to 
Ih}  considered  for  the  former  subordi¬ 
nate  position  held  by  him  or  for  any 
other  position  in  the  institution.”  ** 
Conditions  wrre  in  such  a  chaotic  state 
that  I.  E.  Page  w’as  recalled  to  the  ser¬ 
vice.  He  refused  to  return  because  he 
did  not  w’ish  to  abandon  the  work 
he  had  taken  up  since  leaving  the 
school.** 

The  problem  of  securing  a  president 


30  Annual  Cataloenie  of  LJnroln  Institute,  1871-1880,  15. 

31  Founder's  Day  Address,  January  14,  1926,  by  I.  E.  Page,  unpublished,  in  IJncoln  Univer¬ 
sity  Library. 

38  Laws  of  Missouri.  1887  .  270. 

S3  Laws  of  Missouri  1887,  261. 

34  Ibid.,  1891,  p.  23: 

35  Ibid.,  1887,  261. 

36  Messages  and  PrtH'iamations  of  the  Governors  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Vol.  VII,  p.  240. 

87  1.JIWS  of  Missouri  1891,  p.  23. 

38  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  June  22,  1897,  manuscript  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  University. 

39  Institute  Catalogue  for  1897  and  1898,  3. 

40  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1899,  147. 

41  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  June  14,  1901. 

42  Telegram  from  Page  to  W.  T.  Carrington.  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  July  19,  1901: 
"Regret  to  say  1  cannot  accept  presidency  of  Lincoln  Institute."  I.  E.  Page.  In  Minutes  of 
Board. 
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was  still  pressing.  The  Board  met 
July  22,  1901,  in  an  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  and  elected  J.  II.  Garnett,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  to  act 
as  president  until  a  pennanent  presi¬ 
dent  could  be  secured.^*  At  the  night 
session  the  action  of  the  afternoon  was 
rescinded,  and  J.  W.  Daniel,  another 
member  of  the  faculty,  was  made  act¬ 
ing  president.^^  The  Board  was  still 
dissatisfied,  and  when  it  met  on  June 
12,  1902,  went  through  the  process  of 
electing  a  new  president.  This  condi¬ 
tion  was  reflected  in  the  school.  In 
1895,  when  conditions  were  rather 
stable,  the  enrollment  for  all  depart¬ 


ments  was  357.  In  1898,  when  Jack- 
son  was  president  the  enrollment  had 
fallen  to  221. 

The  Board,  after  much  effort  to 
find  a  suitable  president,  elected  B.  F. 
Allen,  from  the  faculty,  on  June  12, 
1905.^®  He  had  formerly  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Tuskegee  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  tended  to  stabilize  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  school.  The  enrollment 
began  to  increase,  and  in  the  year 
1903  and  1904  it  had  reached  404, 
which  was  a  great  increase  over  the 
previous  years.^®  This  marks  the  end 
of  an  era  in  the  development  of  this 
college;  its  further  progress  belongs  to 
another  period  of  its  history. 


43  Minutes  of  Board  of  Regents,  July  22,  1901. 

44  He  was  In  the  sen-lce  of  the  school  until  his  death,  April  22,  1935. 
46  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  June  12,  1902. 

44  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1904,  172. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BANKS  OF  EDUCATION  NEVER 
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Rov  C.  Woods,  Ph.D. 

professor  of  education 
MAUSHADL.  COL.LEGK.  HUNTINGTON.  WEST  VIRGINIA 


DURIX(i  the  hanking  holiday  I 
was  walking  leisurely  down  the 
main  business  thoroughfare  of 
a  large  city.  Suddenly  niy  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  poster  which  said, 
in  lK)ld,  challenging  and  attractive 
letters : 

“DEPOSITS  IN  THE  BANK  OF 
EDUCATION  ARE  SAFE.” 

The  fact  that  the  poster  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  value  derived  from  the 
study  of  music  on  a  special  brand  of 
piano  was  beside  the  point.  The  essen¬ 
tial  truth  of  the  statement  challenged 
me.  For  centuries  we  had  been  in¬ 
vesting  our  energies,  faiths,  and  sur¬ 
pluses  in  first  one  thing  and  then  an¬ 
other,  only  to  have  them  shattered  in 
times  of  stress  and  strain.  Like  the 
globule  of  mercury  w’hen  our  finger 
was  placed  upon  it,  it  w’as  not  there, 
and  we  found  only  the  cold,  hard  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  container.  Our  faith 
in  material  things  had  been  unlimited 
and  ungrounded.  We  have  invented 
machines,  improved  production,  raised 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  increased  val¬ 
ues,  built  up  fortunes  in  amounts  that 
are  truly  staggering.  One  after  an¬ 
other  has  tumbled  and  either  totally 
disappeared  or  has  failed  to  serve  the 
masses  of  people  in  the  crisis.  We  had 
laid  up  “treasure  upon  earth  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  break  in  and  steal.”  The 
“money  changers  had  entered  the  tem¬ 
ple”  and  we  were  forced  to  see  our 
values,  accumulated  under  laborious 


conditions,  melt  from  us  like  a  late 
snow  in  spring. 

For  centuries  we  put  our  trust  and 
hopes  in  a  universal  church,  undivided, 
infallible  and  immutable.  In  its  stead 
we  have  a  much  divided  church,  both 
as  to  doctrine  and  oranization. 

The  French  under  Napoleon,  and 
later  the  Germans  under  Wilhelm,  in¬ 
vested  in  armed  forces,  only  to  have 
tlumi  destroyed  by  other  armed  forces 
in  times  of  national  need. 

For  a  long  period  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  placed  their  confidence,  energy  and 
surpluses  in  real  estate  values,  assum¬ 
ing  that  such  an  iuvi'stment  would  al¬ 
ways  be  safe.  The  amounts  so  invested, 
trusted  if  you  please,  were  amazing 
and  surpasses  only,  if  at  all,  the 
equally  amazing  investment  of  energy, 
confidence  and  surpluses  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  The  deflation  of  land  values, 
the  trail  of  farm  and  home  foreclos¬ 
ures,  the  agony  of  the  stock  market 
crashes  with  their  attendant  suffering, 
misery  and  losses,  indicate  how  unsafe 
these  deposits  were. 

The  nations  of  the  world  placed  im- 
})licit  faith  in  gold.  Gold,  GOLD, 
G-O-LD!  All  values,  all  surpluses, 
all  lalior,  and  even  all  philanthropic 
activities  had  been  reduced  to  gold 
values.  So  great  was  this  confidence 
that  the  amount  exceeded  by  many 
times  the  total  gold  supply  of  the 
world.  One  by  one  we  have  seen  the 
nations  of  the  world  go,  or  be  forced 
off  of  the  gold  standard.  Their  faiths 
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had  been  t(X>  great.  Gold  had  failed 
in  the  emergency. 

Then  l^egan  a  feverish  race,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  deflation,  to  convert  our  hold¬ 
ings  into  cash  which  was  deposited  in 
banks.  Our  confidence  was  still  un¬ 
shaken  in  them.  Deposits  mounted 
to  gigantic  proportions.  However, 
with  crash  after  crash  coming,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  e.xposure  of  some  unsound 
and  questionable  banking  procedures, 
the  proverbial  “last  straw  was  placed 
on  back  of  the  camel”  of  our  faith. 
The  race  l>eeame  a  panic  in  which  the 
remaining  money  disappeared  into 
lock  ho.xes,  tin  cans,  bureau  drawers, 
and  other  convenient  caches.  The 
worst,  which  we  had  been  told  could 
not  happen,  had  happened,  and  the 
life  savings,  old  age  provisions,  and 
insurane-e  money  melted  away.  Our 
deposits  had  been  unsafe. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  good  that  has  been  accomp¬ 
lished,  nor  to  indicate  a  lost  faith  in 
churches,  hanks,  property  values, 
wealth,  civil  government,  or  insur¬ 
ance.  The  fact  is  our  faith  was  un¬ 
grounded  and  our  deposits  were  not 
safe,  as  we  can  now  see.  A  noted 
Chautauqua  speaker  likened  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  “fireflies”  a  few  years 
ago.  “They  carried  their  headlights 
on  behind.”  “Their  hindsight  was 
better  than  their  foresight.”  After 
admitting  our  past  foolishness,  it  now 
behooves  us  to  look  to  the  future  and 
try  to  find  a  place  where  we  can  safely 
invest  our  faiths  and  surpluses. 

Education  of  the  people  is  a  safe 
investment  of  the  nation’s  surpluses. 
Where  people  do  not  think,  they  have 
no  vision,  and  where  “there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish.”  Following  blind, 
unscrupulous  leadership  will  at  some 
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future  date  result  in  a  repetition  of 
our  present  debacle.  The  “blind  can¬ 
not  lead  the  blind.”  That  the  present 
crisis  was  accepted  so  philosophically 
by  the  American  people  does  credit  to 
our  educational  pnxjesses  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  past  decades.  An 
enlarpfcment  of  these  processes  instead 
of  curtailment  is  demanded  for  our 
safe  future.  No  nation,  let  alone  a 
republic,  is  stronger  than  its  citizenry. 
The  voter  is  the  proverbial  “weak  link 
in  the  chain.”  The  children’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  safe  investment  for  our  sur¬ 
pluses.  Should  a  nation  for  any  rea¬ 
son  withhold  this  investment  the  chil¬ 
dren  w'ill  be  educated  anvway.  But 
what  an  education  it  may  turn  out  to 
be!  Last  year,  when  the  financial 
situation  looked  darkest  in  my  state, 
a  good  man  suggested  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  that  “we  close  the  schools  until 
the  accumulated  tax  receipts  balanced 
the  schools’  indebtedness.”  I  replied, 
“Your  scheme  is  ideal  if  you  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  stopping  education  at  the  same 
time.”  Every  waking  moment  of  a 
normal  individual’s  life  is  spent  in 
learning,  for  schools  are  only  one  of 
a  host  of  institutions  and  situations 
in  which  children  learn.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  people  of  our  nation 
realized  that  all  learning  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  good,  and  to  control  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  decided  that  “the  wealth 
of  a  state  should  educate  the  children 
of  the  state.”  Since  we  are  committed 
to  this  policy,  we  may  rightfully  in- 
(juire  what  the  dividends  of  such  an 
investment  are. 

Contrary  to  common  opinion,  edu¬ 
cation  is  one  investment  that  really 
( osts  very  little.  During  the  years  of 
greatest  commercial  and  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  we  were  investing  heavily  in 
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education.  The  striking  parallelism 
between  the  rising  costo  of  education 
and  the  increase  in  our  national  wealth 
leads  us  to  believe  that  education  had 
cost  us  very  little.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  educational  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  more  rapidly  than  the  national 
wealth  and  we  must  look  further  for 
dividends  for  the  increased  invest¬ 
ment. 

Competent  authorities  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  child  with  a  grammar 
school  education  earns  50%  more  than 
one  who  has  no  education ;  a  high 
school  graduate  100% ;  and  a  college 
graduate  200%.  In  other  words,  in 
addition  to  the  increase  in  national 
wealth  we  have  enjoyed  an  increase 
in  individual  earning  powers. 

But  there  are  more  desirable  values 
in  life  than  gold  values.  Many  of  us 
can  remember  the  ten  and  twelve-hour 
day  and  how  it  gradually  diminisheil 
until  today  we  are  glibly  talking  of 
a  thirty-hour  week.  We  seem  mostly 
concerned  with  what  the  thirty-hour 
week  w’ill  do  towards  spreading  em¬ 
ployment,  w’hich,  good  as  it  may  be, 
is  really  a  minor  question.  The  fund¬ 
amental  question  is — What  will  the 
thirty-hour  week  do  to  the  American 
people  ?  What  will  they  do  w’ith  the 
vastly  increased  leisure  time  at  their 
disposal  ?  During  the  days  of  the  pio¬ 
neer,  leisure  time  presented  no  prob¬ 
lem  because  of  the  simplicity  of  our 
social  structure.  As  we  became  in¬ 
dustrialized  it  still  remained  no  prob¬ 
lem,  because  there  was  no  leisure  time. 
But  today  with  both  an  abundance  of 
leisure  time  and  a  complex  social 
structure  we  are  realizing  that  spir¬ 
itual  dividends  must  be  stressed  to  a 
greater  degree. 

The  first  of  these  spiritual  dividends 


which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
our  investments  in  education  is  good 
character.  Character  is  more  than 
reputation  because  reputation  is  what 
people  think  you  are  and  character  is 
what  you  really  are.  From  the  monies 
and  energies  invested  in  education  we 
should  get  returns  in  the  form  of  child¬ 
hood  growing  into  adulthood  enriched 
by  a  stability  of  character  that  will 
enable  them  to  resist  the  degrading 
influences  of  life. 

But  character  is  insufticient.  A  per¬ 
son  must  be  good,  but  we  want  our 
children  to  be  good  for  something. 
We  expt'ct  education  to  prepare  them 
to  be  successful  in  worthwhile  under¬ 
takings.  This  dividend  defies  adfnjuate 
evaluation.  Education  must  help  chil¬ 
dren  find  activities  that  are  worth¬ 
while  and  in  which  they  are  interested. 
After  finding  these  it  must  prepare 
them  for  successful  careers  in  these 
fields. 

But  to  attain  greatest  success  in  a 
field  a  ptTson  must  have  vision.  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  visions  when  he  sailed 
westward  and  discovered  a  new  world. 
Pasteur  had  visions  when  he  looked 
into  the  microscope  and  discovered 
moilern  medicine.  Galileo  had  visions 
when  he  scanned  the  heavens  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  science  of  modern  astron¬ 
omy.  The  American  soldier  had  vis¬ 
ions  when  he  looked  across  battle- 
scarred  Europe  and  saw  a  “world  safe 
for  democracy,”  made  so  by  “a  war 
to  end  wars.”  We  might  go  on  in¬ 
definitely  giving  examples  of  people 
who  had  visions  most  of  whom  had 
been  aided  in  these  visions  by  their 
education. 

Like  great  corporations,  education 
at  some  time  declares  “an  extra  divi¬ 
dend.”  In  this  case  it  is  the  service 
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which  society  gets  from  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  educated  visions.  Ser¬ 
vice  to  themselves  and  others;  to  the 
state  and  nation;  to  humanity  and  to 
God.  We  recently  had  a  spectacle  of 
a  street-car  motorniau  in  a  large  city 
abandoning  his  car  in  a  snow  and 
traffic-congested  street.  The  annoy¬ 
ances  had  gotten  on  his  nerves.  This 
man  had  never  been  taught  the  bigness 
of  service  in  little  things.  The  man 
washing  bottles  in  a  dairy  may  be 
taught  that  upon  his  faithful  perfor¬ 
mance  rests  the  safety  of  the  eountless 
babies  in  his  community.  Recruits 
to  the  legal  profession  should  be  taught 
that  service  to  humanity  is  of  greater 
worth  than  service  to  a  client.  The 
press,  which  is  one  of  the  great  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning,  may  well  be 
brought  to  the  realization  that  their 
duty  to  the  people  is  of  higher  order 
than  their  duty  to  the  stockholders. 

For  centuries  we  have  operated  on 
the  gold  standard.  Might  it  not  be 
wise  to  begin  operating  on  a  service 
standard?  Before  we  brand  this  as 
Utopianism  and  impractical  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  at  some  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race  everything  we  now 
cherish  w’as  said  to  be  Utopian  and 
impractical.  Progress  came  to  the 
race  because  men  and  women  with 
knowledge,  character  and  vision  rend¬ 
ered  service  to  the  race  in  its  needs. 

Recent  political  and  legislative 
movements  indicate  that  our  next  so¬ 


cial  and  world  movement  will  be  on 
the  service-to-others  basis.  The  period 
of  development  from  which  we  have 
just  emerged  indicates  that  no  one 
need  suffer  from  want.  We  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  amounts  large  enough  to  fur^ 
nish  all  their  needs  with  some  of  life’s 
luxuries  as  well.  While  we  have 
largely  mastered  the  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction  we  are  still  grouping  on  the 
eighteenth  century  levels  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Our  next  great  development  will 
Ik*  in  the  direction  of  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  our  ingenuity’s  results. 
This  will  be  the  next  dividend  on  edu¬ 
cational  investments. 

The  story  is  told  that  during  the 
World  War  a  messenger  was  entrusted 
wdth  an  important  message,  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  which  meant  the  safety  of  many 
men.  All  his  skill  and  ingenuity  were 
brought  into  play  and  success  seemed 
close  at  hand  as  he  approached  a  point 
w'here  two  important  military  roads 
crossed.  The  place  had  been  under 
incessant  shell  fire  for  days.  As  he 
came  to  the  place  and  realized  the  dan¬ 
ger  faced  him,  he  uttered  this  prayer: 
“O  God  I  let  me  get  through  tonight, 
not  for  my  sake  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest  of  the  men.”  The  education 
slogan  of  the  future  should  be,  “Not 
for  myself  but  for  others.” 

Deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Education 
are  safe.  The  Bank  of  Education 
never  fails. 
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IT  was  not  until  the  primitive  modes 
of  intuitive  thou^jht  w'ere  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  dynamic  attitude 
of  questioning  and  seeking  causal  re¬ 
lationships  that  the  age  of  science  was 
bom.  There  can  be  no  date  set  for 
this  event,  but  it  seems  like  a  compar¬ 
atively  recent  occurrence.  For  if  we 
plot  the  curve  of  human  progress  down 
through  the  long  and  tedious  path  of 
history,  very  little  seems  to  emerge 
to  break  the  monotony  of  its  even 
course  until  it  approaches  the  turn  of 
the  present  century.  It  then  swings 
abruptly  and  seems  to  climb  almost 
to  a  vertical  ascent.  This  is  so  recent, 
and  the  rate  of  change  is  so  violent, 
and  the  social  stmcture  that  is  reared 
upon  it  is  so  comple.x  and  threatening, 
that  some  would  seek  a  respite  from  it 
and  a  return  to  the  simpler  days. 

But  rapid  change  is  inevitable.  The 
mind  is  now  in  possession  of  this  tool 
for  seeking  truth  and  no  force  can 
prohibit  its  use.  As  one  follows  the 
proceedings  of  th«‘  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  he  is  impressed 
that  the  wildest  fancies  may  not  exag¬ 
gerate  the  realities  that  science  will 
bring  forth  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  The  question  cannot  be.  Shall 
we  abandon  it  or  shall  we  continue 
it  ?  The  real  question  is.  Shall  we 
din'ct  it  into  a  socially  creative  force 
or  shall  we  permit  it  to  become  a  de¬ 
structive  one?  Shall  we  make  it  our 
servant,  or  permit  it  to  1x3  our  master  ? 
Education  must  hold  the  answer  to 


racy  can  be  synonymous  wirh  progress 
only  in  so  far  as  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  change  are  underst(X)d  by  all. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  science  educa¬ 
tion  should  make  its  contribution. 
But  it  seems  to  have  failed.  It  has 
l)een  said,  with  much  truth,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  science  education  in 
the  world  by  the  universities,  the  col¬ 
leges  and  the  high  schools,  we  are  just 
as  unscientific  as  a  p<‘ople  today  as  in 
the  days  of  old.  Thinking  is  still  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  vestiges  of  occultism. 
The  people  are  illiterate  as  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  cultural  meaning  of 
this  force  that  has  come  upon  us. 
They  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  in  a  man-made  environment, 
suppo.sedly  for  improvement  but  at  the 
same  time  one  that  is  charged  with 
dang(*rous  forces.  They  are  willing  to 
entrust  its  control  to  the  ignorant  or 
the  unscrupulous  in  w’hose  hands  it 
may  lx3come  a  destructive  agency. 

This  anomalous  condition  obtains  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  universities 
have  maintained  heavily  endowed  and 
highly  organized  departments  of  sci¬ 
ence  education  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  country  have  maintained  costly 
science  curricula  for  more  than  half 
this  time.  It  seems  that  it  is  not, 
therefore,  .so  much  the  quantity  of  sci¬ 
ence  education,  but  rather  the  nature 
and  the  place  of  its  emphasis,  that 
.ehoubl  command  our  attention. 

The  universities  and  lilx'ral  arts 


these  questions.  Change  in  a  demoe- 
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of  the  high  schools  as  feeders,  have 
placed  the  dominant  emphasis  on 
the  creation  of  specialists.  These  spe¬ 
cialists  have  been  admirably  equipped 
to  delve  into  restricted  areas  of  the 
unknown  and  deliver  to  a  scientifically 
illiterate  and  credulous  world  an  ever- 
pyramiding  body  of  pure  science 
knowledge  toward  which  the  credu¬ 
lous  masses  seem  content  to  take  the 
role  of  the  guinea-pig.  This  system  of 
science  education  has  yielded  the 
phenomenal  material  expansion  that 
marks  our  present  day,  and  which 
should  be  the  pride  of  our  generation, 
but  it  has  failed  at  the  same  time  to 
humanize  that  great  Iwdy  of  thought 
and  endeavor  which  we  call  science: 
science  as  a  method  of  finding  truth; 
science  as  a  power  for  economic,  social 
and  environmental  improvement;  sci¬ 
ence  as  a  source  of  cultural  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  a  body  of  interpretative 
meanings,  and  above  all  an  area  of 
worthwhile  cultural  diversion. 

Twenty  years  ago  many  of  the 
scientists  themselves  began  to  take 
6tix;k  of  the  social  implications  of 
their  work.  They  saw’  that  it  was 
badly  used  and  was  beset  wdth  inhe¬ 
rent  dangers  to  the  social  and  economic 
welfare.  They  concluded  that  the 
surest  w’ay  to  safeguard  the  positive 
values  of  research  was  through  a  popu¬ 
lar  understanding  of  its  meaning. 
Such  literary  scientists  as  Jeans,  Ed¬ 
dington,  Compton,  ^Fillikan,  Pupin, 
Huxley,  and  scores  of  others,  have 
stopped  their  research  labors  long 
enough  to  give  us  such  titles  as,  “Sci¬ 
ence  and  the  Xew’  Civilization,”  “The 
Xew  Reformation,”  “Microbe  Hunt¬ 
ers,”  “Crucibles,”  “The  Romance  of 
the  Machine,”  and  hundreds  of  other 
inspirational  books  in  all  fields  of 


science  for  the  interest  and  enjoyment 
of  the  lay  reader.  Scores  of  others 
have  given  their  time  and  talent  to 
the  production  of  literature  of  both 
narrative  and  activity  types  for  the 
interest  and  enjovment  of  children  for 
all  levels  from  kindergarten  to  high 
school.  This  body  of  literature  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  triumph  of  the  literary  sci¬ 
entist  in  his  endeavor  to  present  the 
world  of  science  to  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren  writh  the  charm  and  thrill  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  dignity  and  profundity  of  its  truth 
and  accuracy.  But  our  schools  are  not 
prepared  to  use  it. 

During  all  this  time  science  educa¬ 
tion  has  continued  to  be  the  victim  of 
a  closed  academic  cycle.  It  has  been 
blocked  by  our  typically  American 
single-tracked  and  vertical  system  of 
closely  articulating  parts,  the  univer¬ 
sity,  the  high  school  and  the  grammar 
school. 

First,  the  universities  and  colleges 
have  maintained  for  the  most  part  only 
highly  departmentalized  science  cur¬ 
ricula  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
training  skilled  specialists  to  serve 
the  technical  fields  of  industry  as  well 
as  the  field  of  pure  research.  This 
has  crowded  out  of  the  colleges,  science 
education  as  a  liberal  cultural  lay 
interest. 

Secondly,  the  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  have  dictated  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  as  an  instrument  of  selection 
for  potential  research  material  to  feed 
their  own  departments.  Science  in 
the  secondary  school  has  been  thereby 
robbed  of  much  of  its  liberal,  cultural, 
interpretative  lay  interest.  It  has  con¬ 
sistently  carried  a  reputation  for  being 
difficult,  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  let 
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alone,  so  that  comparatively  few  elect 
it  at  all. 

Then  finally,  at  the  elementary  level 
science  education  is  almost  totally 
excluded  from  the  curriculum,  with 
the  result  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
potential  citizens  are  hopelessly  de¬ 
nied  all  opportunity  for  experience 
and  growth  in  this  area. 

Most  of  the  classroom  teachers  and 
most  of  the  principals  and  superinten¬ 
dents  are  victims  of  this  vicious  cycle. 
The  most  vivid  recollection  they  have 
of  science,  and  in  many  cases  the  only 
one,  is  that  of  some  unpleasant,  dis¬ 
tasteful  or  discouraging  experience 
back  there  in  their  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  life;  thus  we  have  a  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  cycle  that  has  long  defied  all 
attempts  to  thrust  a  wedge  into  its 
vicious  course. 

A  small  group  of  faithful  and 
hard-working  educators  have  striven 
for  more  than  twenty  years  to  reverse 
this  cycle  and  bring  science  back  to 
the  people  as  a  cultural  interpretative 
pursuit.  Their  efforts  are  now  slowly 
being  rewarded  by  a  growing  interest 
on  the  part  of  administrators  and 
teachers  throughout  the  country.  We 
must  continue  to  keep  our  shoulder 


to  the  wheel  and  set  it  revolving  in 
just  the  other  direction  and  project 
lil)eral  science  education  from  the 
grammar  school  through  the  hi^ 
school  and  into  the  college.  The  uni¬ 
versities  and  liberal  arts  colleges  will 
not  do  it.  The  high  school  cannot 
easily  do  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  distinct 
function  of  the  teacher  colleges  and 
normal  schools  by  the  help  and  cooper¬ 
ation  of  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
elementary  school  level  to  bring  this 
to  pass.  A  little  here  and  a  little  there 
will  get  the  cycle  moving  in  the  other 
direction,  and  once  it  is  started  it  will 
rapidly  gain  momentum. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  cultural,  in¬ 
terpretative  and  diversional  type  of 
science  started  in  the  grammar  school 
and  continued  through  high  school  and 
into  college,  for  those  who  go,  will 
produce  an  essential  contribution  to 
the  social  understanding  and  cultural 
enrichment  of  all  the  people.  It  is 
believed  that  this  should  help  produce 
a  lay  public  more  adequately  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  inherent  dangers  that 
infest  present  society  and  preserve  for 
the  people  the  potential  social  lienefits 
that  should  accrue  from  the  neveiv 
ending  gamut  of  science  research. 
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Speech  for  the  Claasroom  Teacher. 
By  Dorothy  I.  iiulgrare,  Ph.  D.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1936.  398  pp.  $2. .10 

With  the  njany  new  texts  and  revisions 
of  older  ones  it  is  extremely  surprising' 
to  fall  upon  one  that  presents  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  course  in  Speech  in  a  distinctly 
different  way.  This  Dr.  Mulgrave  has 
done,  and  done  well,  and  the  publishers 
have  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
voiume  by  their  splendid  craftsmanship. 
Although  the  author  adheres  to  the  com¬ 
mon  format  of  texts  in  this  subject,  she 
has  been  true  to  her  title  and  has  kept 
the  needs  of  teachers  in  mind  through¬ 
out.  The  treatment  is  technical  without 
being  too  profound  for  the  requirements 
of  the  non-specialist  in  the  classroom. 
Like  most  recent  texts  in  Speech,  recourse 
is  made  to  the  International  Phonetic 
.\lphabet  for  the  analysis  of  English  vow¬ 
els  and  diphthongs,  but  the  approach  is 
80  easy  that  at  no  time  does  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  symbol  confuse  the  essential 
problem  under  discussion.  The  author  is 
not  an  extremist  in  her  insistence  upon 
better  English,  and  the  text  is  distinctly 
friendly  towards  thoae  who  are  struggling 
with  habits  formed  at  random.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  excellent  practice  mate¬ 
rial  and  learning  exercises  to  support  the 
textual  discussion. 

Several  bibliographies  add  to  the  value 
of  the  book  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 
There  are  chapters  on  Group  Discussion, 
of  help  to  those  who  are  developing  a 
technique  for  the  socializes!  recitation. 
Dramatics,  and  Speech  Disorders.  The 
importance  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in 
its  treatment  of  English  speaking,  to 
which  ten  chapters  are  devoted.  It  should 
prove  most  satisfactory  to  teachers  and 
students  alike,  and  it  is  a  timely  addition 
to  the  growing  list  of  texts  called  forth 
by  the  revival  of  interest  in  better  speech. 
—Edward  J.  Eaton,  Boston  University, 
School  of  Education. 


Education  of  Today.  E.  D.  Laborde, 
Editor.  Cambridge:  at  the  University 
Press.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1935.  176  pp. 

Here  is  a  little  book  of  value  to  the 
reader  who  desires  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  educational  opinion 
in  England.  The  work  comprises  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  fifteen  addresses  delivered  by 
schoolmasters,  professors,  clergymen,  a 
physician,  an  editor,  and  a  business 
leader  at  the  third  Conference  of  Young 
Ihiblic  School  Masters  at  Harrow,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1935. 

Covering  a  variety  of  topics  including 
“Education  in  Citizenship,"  “Teaching  of 
Current  Events,"  “Teaching  of  Classics," 
“Personality  and  War,"  “The  Wider  Pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Physical  Culture,"  “Education 
for  Leisure”  et  al,  the  volume  secures 
unity  through  the  fact  that  these  topics 
are  treated  in  relation  to  a  central  theme 
— “e<lucation  in  an  international  world.” 
In  the  first  address  Spencer  I.«e8on,  head¬ 
master  of  Winchester  College,  raises  the 
vital  questions,  “How  .  .  .  can  we  train 
boys  and  girls  in  citizenship — the  art  of 
living  well  not  only  in  England,  .  .  . 
but  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  indeed,  in  the  wider  unity  far 
descried  beyond  that?”  “How  can  this 
task  be  undertaken,  and  how  as  practical 
teachers,  should  we  tackle  it?”  Mr.  I>ee- 
son  presents  a  three-fold  answer:  (1) 
“We  must  encourage,  if  we  can,  the 
growth  in  our  pupils  of  certain  moral 
qualities.  (2)  We  must  train  them  in 
habits  of  clear  and  balanced  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  thinking.  (3)  In  the  third  place 
there  is  certain  positive  knowledge  which 
every  citizen  ought  to  possess  and  which 
the  schools  therefore  must  make  it  their 
business  to  impart."  The  remaining  ad¬ 
dresses  become  elaborations  of  this 
answer  from  the  various  points  of  view 
represented  in  the  symposium. 
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Quaker  Education  in  Baltimore  and 
Virginia  Yearly  Meetings,  etc.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Dunlap.  Philadelphia.  19.36. 

This  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  work,  and 
all  the  better  for  limiting  itself  strictly 
to  its  area,  when  the  temptation  must 
have  been  strong  to  expand  the  treatment 
to  Quaker  Education  throughout  the 
country. 

The  use  of  documentary  material  has 
been  full  and  thorough;  the  author  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  ready  access  to 
so  much  of  it.  And  his  treatment  of  this 
material  will  make  this  book  a  valuable 
source  for  the  study  of  Quaker  education 
in  general  and  for  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  country. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  chapters 
on  “The  Care  and  Education  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans”  and  “The  Care  and  Education  of  the 
Negroes.”  The  history  of  the  relations 
ot  the  (Quakers  with  both  of  these  groups 
la  consistent  with  the  principles  of  their 
communion  and  these  relations  have  been 
valuable  and  suggestive  to  our  national 
administration.  —  .Abthub  H.  Wilpe,  Bos- 
t«»n  Cniversity  School  of  Education. 

The  Foundations  of  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  K.  //.  Wildft.  Farrar  and  Rine¬ 
hart.  19.36. 

Obviously  this  book  is  intended  to  be  a 
practical  textbook  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  compete  with  Cubberley,  Mon¬ 
roe  and  others.  It  has  the  advantages  of 
a  formal  outline  for  the  presentation  of 
education  in  each  period,  bibliographies, 
questions  for  discussion,  general  reviews, 
etc.  Probably  these  metlunls  of  presenta¬ 
tion  facilitate  the  mastery  of  the  book 
by  the  student  and  the  teaching  by  the 
instructor. 

The  book  does  well  to  include  a  fuller 
discussion  of  oriental  education  than  that 
given  in  some  other  books,  such  as  Cub¬ 
berley,  for  example;  but  this  might  bet¬ 
ter  have  been  reduced  to  more  general 
terms,  unless  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
offer  plenty  of  detail  in  order  to  fortify 
general  statements  or  conclusions,  .\bout 
one-eighth  of  the  book  is  given  to  this 
field,  much  of  whoso  material  has  no  re¬ 
mote  connection  with  mo<lern  education, 
and  is  of  less  interest  to  the  e<lucator 
than  to  the  historian. 


Most  of  the  data  of  the  book  are  fa- 
miliar  in  the  textbooks  in  the  history  of 
cflucation,  though  presented  more  formal¬ 
ly  and  somewhat  more  pedagogically  than 
in  other  bfwks.  Tl>e  bibliographies  in¬ 
clude  few  works  of  special  scholarship 
and  usually  refer  the  reader  to  accepted 
textbooks  in  the  history  of  education  and 
to  the  most  commonly  use<l  books  of  ref¬ 
erence  in  the  history  of  e<lucation.  The 
book  would  not  commend  itself  to  the 
thorough  scholar  and  writer  of  history; 
it  is  a  useful  professional  manual  —  an 
example  of  a  kind  of  educational  litera¬ 
ture  that  arouses  the  critics  outside  the 
lU'rmal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges. 

If  the  history  of  education  is  to  func¬ 
tion  us  it  ought  in  modern  education,  it 
ought  to  be  reconst ructe<l  from  one  of 
the  following  points  of  view:  (1)  if  it 
keeps  its  present  chronological  form,  it 
should  be  developed  in  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  relation  with  the  life  of  the  times — 
economic,  social  and  other,  and  so  roust 
use  the  approved  methods  of  the  trained 
historian  in  relating  properly,  and  in 
suitable  balance,  the  various  data  of  the 
times;  or  (2)  the  history  of  education 
might  well  be  written  backward,  starting 
with  conditions  now'  existing  in  the 
sidiools,  understanding  their  present  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  making  this  understanding 
still  clearer  by  tracing  the  development 
lending  up  to  present  conditions.  Either 
|)r(K*(^ure  would  make  heavy  demands 
U|K)n  the  writer,  but  would  make  a  more 
respectable  8tu«lent  at  the  end. — .\BTHrt 
H.  Wn.DE.  Boston  University  School  of 
Education. 

Educational  Psychology.  Edited  by 
Chorlrn  E.  Stkinnrr.  Prentice-Hall,  New 
York.  19.36.  732  pages  plus  indices. 

This  textljook  in  educational  psychology 
is  the  re.sult  of  a  cooperative  undertaking 
in  which  tw'enty-five  psychologists  and 
educators  from  twenty-two  different  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  participated  under 
the  eiiitorship  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Skinner, 
Professor  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  volume  which  represents 
their  joint  efforts  is  perhaps  the  most  up- 
to-«late,  the  most  complete,  and  the  sound¬ 
est  text  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
field  of  educational  ps.vcholog.v.  “The 


A 


merit.  While  there  are  several  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions,  the  outline  draw- 
ingfs  are  especially  to  be  noted.  For  accu¬ 
racy,  clearness  and  suggestiveness  they 
are  most  excellent.  Then,  too,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  these  drawings  is  such  that  the 
student  who  has  any  artistic  ability  may 
easily  reproduce  them.  Altogether  there 
seems  to  be  an  enticing  invitation  to  work 
and  study  in  this  specially  worthy  work¬ 
book. 

For  the  individual  members  of  a  class 
in  Biologj'  or  General  Science  or  for  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  Nature  Study  this  outlined 
guide  would  be  most  helpful. 


editor  set  as  the  goal  a  volume  that  would 
be  functional  and  dynamic;  that  would 
be  creative  and  social  in  viewpoint;  and 
that  would  give  emphasis  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fundamental  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  value.”  Throughout  the  text 
major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  cer¬ 
tain  “muster  ideas,”  such  as  continuous 
growth,  goal  seeking,  intelligent  self- 
direction,  pupil  purposing,  creative  expe¬ 
riencing,  and  social  functioning.  The 
child  is  regarde<l  ns  a  growing  and  func¬ 
tioning  organism.  The  psychological 
viewpoint  is  eclectic.  Structuralism,  Func¬ 
tionalism,  Behaviorism,  Purposive  and 
Hormic  P8ycholc»gy,  Gestalt  Psychology, 
Organisinic  Psychology,  and  still  other 
so-calle<l  “schools”  of  psychology  have 
contributed  to  the  l)ook.  Tlie  contribu¬ 
tors,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  oj)en 
minded  in  their  respective  psychological 
outlook.  Tlie  contributions  are  roughly 
divide<l  into  four  sections.  These  deal 
with  growth,  with  learning,  with  individ¬ 
ual  differences,  and  with  adjustment  and 
guidance.  Dr,  Skinner  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  excellent  list  of  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  e<lucators  who  have  assisted 
him  in  this  venture  and  for  the  splendid 
and  logical  way  in  which  he  has  arranged 
the  various  chapters.  The  book  will 
doubtless  become  a  text  in  many  institu¬ 
tions  for  classes  in  eclucational  psychol¬ 
ogy.  One  might  wish  that  every  teacher, 
yea  and  every  parent,  might  read,  mark 
and  inwardly  digest  the  contents  of  this 
really  fine  volume. — William  P.  Sears,  Jr., 
Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Education,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University. 

A  Guide  and  Workbook  in  Biology. 
By  Clinton  0.  Weymouth.  322  pages. 
1936.  $0.88.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 

New  York. 

The  materials  of  this  book  are  presented 
as  nine  units,  each  one  being  fully  out¬ 
lined,  with  study  and  work  suggestions. 
There  are  blanks  to  be  filled,  data  to  be 
gathered  and  drawings  to  be  made.  Ac¬ 
companying  each  unit  there  is  much  con¬ 
densed  and  accurately  simple  information 
and  many  illustrations  that  have  special 


Teachers’  Manual  for  Science  in  the 
World  of  Work.  Vols.  I  and  II.  By 
Frank  R.  Doming,  State  Trade  School, 
Meriden,  Connecticut,  and  Joseph  T.  Ner- 
den.  Department  of  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  State  Trade  School,  Meriden,  Con¬ 
necticut.  1936.  $0.25.  48  pages.  Mc¬ 

Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  many  very 
useful  workbooks  that  are  now  issued  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  textbooks  of 
various  sorts.  Obviously  an  inexperienced 
teacher  needs  such  a  guide,  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  progressive  teacher  is  always 
looking  for  new  information,  new  books 
and  new  methods  of  doing  things.  There¬ 
fore,  such  a  contribution  has  its  value. 

The  body  of  this  rather  thin  publication 
is  made  up  of  answers  to  many  problems 
that  are  given  in  the  companion  textbook, 
Science  in  the  World  of  Work.  But  at  the 
beginning  are  to  be  found  many  helpful 
suggestions  for  teachers  and  students. 
Objectives  and  procedures  are  planned  for 
the  teacher.  The  two  positive  objectives 
are — 

1.  To  give  a  learner  the  necessary  sci¬ 
entific  background  to  enable  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  mechanical  or  technical 
phases  of  any  operation  of  the  trade  he 
is  learning,  if  he  is  a  vocational  school 
student. 

2.  To  equip  each  learner,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  for  living  in  this 
highly  mechanical  and  technical  age. 
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The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  for 
Schools.  Edited  by  Thoman  Kite  Brown, 
Jr.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
William  Dodge  Levcin,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Litt.D., 
formerly  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  1004  pafi'es.  List  price  $1.28, 
or  with  thumb  index  $1.52.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  Philadelphia. 

.\n  intereetinff  contribution  of  this  new 
dictionary  is  the  new  simplified  arranf^e- 
ment  of  words.  A  single  all-inclusive  list 
contains  the  regular  vocabulary  generally 
found  in  a  dictionary  of  this  size  and  also 
geographical,  historical,  biblical,  mytho¬ 
logical  and  literary  names,  as  well  as  ab¬ 


breviations.  prefixes,  suffixes  and  common 
form  words. 

The  words  are  printe<l  in  ten-point, 
l>old-faced  type  with  the  pronunciation 
and  definitions  in  eight  point.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  have  the  scale  size  to 
which  the  figure  is  drawn.  The  definition 
of  geographical  terms  indicates  the  map 
where  the  city  or  country  may  be  located. 

On  the  full-colored  plates  (birds,  dogs, 
domestic  animals,  fishes,  wild  flowers,  in¬ 
sects,  wild  animals,  etc.),  the  scale  indi¬ 
cates  the  natural  size,  and  the  description 
on  the  back  explains  the  things  in  which 
boys  and  girls  are  most  interested.  TTiere 
is  no  ({uestion  but  that  the  publishers  have 
gone  far  to  make  a  dictionary  that  boys 
and  girls  will  be  glad  to  use. 
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Modern-Life  Speller.  By  Fred  C.  Ayer, 
E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  and  Clifford  Woody. 
Books  One,  Two  and  Three.  1936.  48  cts. 

each.  \Vorl<l  Book  (’onipany. 

A  Lay  View  of  Some  of  the  Problems 
of  Higher  Education.  By  Mark  Eisner, 
Member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Dean  William  F.  Russell,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Columbia  University.  1936.  The  Dial 
Press. 

A  Day  at  School.  Te.xt  by  .iynes  H. 
McCready.  Photographs  by  Ruth  .ilexan- 
dcr  yiehols.  1936.  Cloth,  $1.00.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company. 

The  following  have  all  been  receivetl 
from  The  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University  : 

Statistical  Tables:  Their  Structure  and 
Use.  By  Helen  M.  Walker  and  Walter  N. 
Durost. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
Treatment  of  Classroom  Behavior  Prob¬ 
lems.  By  Xellie  M.  Campbell,  Ph.D. 

The  Be-establishment  of  the  Indians 
in  Their  Pueblo  Life  Through  the  Re¬ 
vival  of  their  Traditional  Crafts.  By 
Henrietta  K.  Burton,  Ph.D. 

The  Professional  Education  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Teachers  in  the  Pield  of  Arith¬ 
metic.  By  Arthur  E.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 


The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  Modem 
Education.  The  Eleventh  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Math¬ 
ematics.  1936.  258  pp.,  cloth,  $1.75. 

Conference  on  Examination,  Under  the 
Auspices  of  The  Carnegie  Corporation,  The 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  June,  1935.  Eldited  by 
Paul  Monroe,  Director  of  the  International 
Institute.  1936.  299  pp.,  cloth,  $3.15. 

Graduate  Theses  in  Education,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1931- 
1936.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Carter  V. 
Good,  Professor  of  Education,  and  Gordon 
Hendrickson,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  1936.  249  pp.,  cloth.  Teachers 

College,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Higher  Education  and  Society.  A  Sym¬ 
posium.  1936.  232  pp.,  cloth,  $3.00.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

Modem  School  Algebra,  First  Course. 
By  Raleigh  Shorliny,  John  R.  Clark,  and 
Rolland  R.  Bmith.  464  pp.,  cloth,  $1.36. 
World  Book  Company. 

Fun  with  Nick  and  Dick.  By  Arthur  /. 
Oates,  Franklin  T.  Baker,  and  Celeste 
Comegys  Peardon.  168  pp.,  fabrikoid  bound. 
Price  64  cts.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Prom  Morning  Till  Night.  By  W.  W. 
Charters,  Ph.D.,  Dean  F.  Bmiley,  M.D., 
and  Ruth  M.  Btrang,  Ph.D.  146  pp.,  112 
illustrations  in  color.  Price  60  cts.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


An  Evaluation  of  Courses  in  Education 
of  a  State  Teachers  College  by  Teachers 
in  Service.  By  Roseoe  George  Linder, 
PhD. 


Happy  Days.  By  W.  W.  Charters,  Ph.D. 
Dean  F.  Bmiley,  M.D.,  and  Ruth  M.  Strang, 
Ph.D.  163  pp.,  91  colored  illustrations. 
Price  60  cts.  The  Macmillan  Company. 


Analysis  of  Completion  Sentences  and 
Arithmetical  Problems  as  Items  for  Intel¬ 
ligence  Tests.  By  Henry  D.  Rinsland, 
PhD. 


Near  the  Top  of  the  World.  Stories  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  By  Nelle 

E.  Moore.  196  pp.,  illustrated.  Price - 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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The  Relation  Between  Morality  and 
Intellect.  A  Compendium  of  Evidence 
Contributed  by  Psycholoffy,  Criminolop^y, 
and  Sociology.  By  Clara  Frances  Chas»ell, 
Ph.D.  1935.  556  pp.,  cloth. 

High  School  English.  Junior  Book 
One.  By  Henry  Seidel  Cnnby,  Olive  /. 
Carter,  and  Helen  Louite.  Miller.  337  pp. 
Price  $1.00.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

High  School  English.  Junior  Book 
Two.  By  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Olive  /. 
Carter,  and  Helen  Louise  Miller.  413  pp. 
Price  $1.00.  Tlie  Macmillan  Company. 

Educational  Yearbook  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Teachers  College.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Edited  by  I.  L.  Kandel, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  631  pp.  Price  $3.70.  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Speech  Construction.  By  Frederiek  B’. 
Rond.  146  pp.  Price,  in  cloth,  $2.00.  The 
Christopher  Publishing  House. 

How  to  Study.  By  .  .V.  Jordan,  Ph.D. 

97  pp.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.25.  The  Chris¬ 
topher  Publishing  House. 

Foundations  of  Curriculum  Building. 
By  John  K.  Norton  and  Margaret  All- 
rueker  Norton.  599  pp.  Price  $3.00.  Ginn 
nn<l  Company. 

Quaker  Education  in  Baltimore  and 
Virginia  Yearly  Meetings.  By  William  C, 
Dunlap.  574  pp.  Price  $4.00.  Science 
Press  Printing  Company. 

A  Combined  Word  List.  Compiled  by 
R.  R.  Ruekingham  and  E.  B’.  Dolch.  185 
pp.  Price  $1.50.  Ginn  and  Company. 

Essentials  of  Distribution.  By  Paul  /). 
Converse,  Professor  of  Business  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Operation,  University  of  Illinois. 
1936.  Cloth,  588  pp..  $2.80.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 

Occupations.  .\  Textbook  for  the  E<lu- 
cational.  Civic,  and  Vocational  Guidance 
of  Boys  and  Girls.  By  John  M.  Rretcer, 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University.  1936.  622  pp.,  cloth,  illus- 

trate<l.  $1.60.  Ginn  and  Company. 


Education  and  the  Psychology  of 
Thinking.  By  Pereira!  M.  Symonds,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  1936.  Cloth,  306  pp., 
$2.50.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

.Speech  for  the  Classroom.  By  Dorothy 
I.  Mulgrave,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  l^niversity.  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Irving  Rlaek.  1936.  Cloth,  398 
pp.,  $2.50.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Fundamentals  of  Psychology  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education.  By  S.  C.  Garrison, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
and  Director  of  the  Senior  College,  George 
Peabod.v  College,  and  K.  C.  Garrison,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology,  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  1936.  599  pp.,  cloth.  $2.80. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

The  Foundations  of  Modern  Education. 
By  Elmer  Harrison  Wilds,  Ed.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education,  Western  State  Teachers 
College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  1936.  634 
pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  Farrar  &  Rinehart. 

Joseph  Haydn,  The  Merry  Little  Peas¬ 
ant.  By  Opal  Wheeler  and  Sybil  Deucher. 
Illustrate<l  by  Mary  Greeniralt.  1936.  118 
pp.,  cloth.  $2.00.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Economics.  .\n  Introduction  to  Funda¬ 
mental  Problems.  By  August  H,  Smith, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  1936.  544  pp.,  cloth,  illus¬ 

trated,  $1.60.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

The  Magic  of  Speech.  Studies  in  Spo¬ 
ken  English.  By  Vida  Ravenseroft  Sutton, 
Chairman  of  the  Radio  Council  for  .Ameri¬ 
can  S|)ee«’h.  1936.  Cloth,  illustrated, 

$1.50.  Pitman  Publishing  Corjjoratlon. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Psychiatry.  By 
William  S.  Sadler,  M.D.,  Chief  Psychia¬ 
trist  and  Director,  Tlie  Chicago  Institute 
of  Re.search  and  Diagnosis.  .\  Psychia¬ 
tric  Textbook  for  Neurf>])sychiatric  Spec¬ 
ialists  and  General  Practitioners  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  .\  Reference  Handbook  for  I’sychol- 
ogi.sts.  Sociologists,  Pastors  and  Other 
Professional  Readers.  1936.  1231  pp., 

cloth.  $10.00.  The  C.  V.  Mosby  Comi)any. 


